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INDIAN SUMMER. 


At the open window I sit and see 
The gorgeous clouds that are passing by, 
And the soft south air is bringing to me 
Perfumes as sweet as in June buds lie. 
Even the bees are humming to-day, 
And I catch the sound of children at play. 


Did I not see the changing leaves 
Brilliant in coloring as the sky, 
And the reapers binding their golden sheaves, 
I should say the summer had not gone by. 
It seems as if nature had paused to think, 
Before it should reach October’s brink. 


But with every breath of the scented breeze 
There is rustling down a withered leaf, 

And I hear the sighing among the trees 
That is like the prelude to a grief— 


And though the sun shines with a splendor like | 


June, 
By this I should know ’tis a fall afternoon. 


At the open window I sit and see 
Clouds that are passing—hopes that are past, 
And the soft south air is bringing to me 
Memories crowding thick and fast ; 
And some of the dreams I recall to-day 
Are swept like the withered leaves rustling 
away. 
At the open window I still remain, 
And my soul is vainly trying to see 
Over the losses on to the gain— 
Knowing how much that gain would be. 
Teach me, oh, teach me, how to wait 
For the summer so endless—Heaven so great. 
—Portsmouth Journal. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


Just after the death of the flowers, 

And before they are buried in snow, 
There comes a festival season, 

Wien nature is all aglow,— 
Aglow with a mystical splendor 

That rivals the brightness of Spring,— 
Avlow with a beauty more tender 
Than ought which fair Summer could bring. 


Some spirit akin to the rainbow 
Then borrows its magical dyes, 

And mantles the far-spreading landscape 
In hues that bewilder the eyes. 

The sun, from his cloud-pillowed chamber, 
Smiles soft on a vision so gay, 

And dreams that his favorite children, 
The flowers have not yet passed away. 


There’s a luminous mist on the mountains, 
A light azure haze in the air, 
As if angels, whilst heavenward soaring, 
Had left their bright robes floating there. 
The breeze is so soft, so caressing, 
It seems a mute token of love; 
And floats to the heart like a blessing 
From some happy spirit above. 


These days so serene and so charming, 
Awaken a dreamy delight— 

A tremulous, tearful enjoyment, 
Like soft strains of music at night 


INDIAN SUMMER.—THE GOLDEN 


ISLAND. 


We know they are fading and fleeting, 
That quickly—too quickly, they’ll end, 
And we watch them with yearning affection 
As, at parting, we watch a dear friend. 


O beautiful Indian Summer ! 
Thou favorite child of the year— 
Thou darling, whom nature enriches 
With gifts and adornments so dear ? 
How fain would we woo thee to linger 
On mountain and meadow awhile, 
For our hearts, like the sweet haunts of nature, 
Rejoice and grow young in thy smile. 
| Not alone to the sad fields of Autumn 
Dost thou a lost brightness restore, 
But thou bringest a world-weary spirit, 
Sweet dreams of its childhood once more. 
Thy loveliness thrills us with memories 
Of all that was brightest and best; 
Thy peace and serenity offer 
A foretaste of heavenly rest. 
—Home Journal. 





THE GOLDEN ISLAND: ARRAN FROM AYR. 


| 

| BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
| TLEMAN.” 

|D 

| on 


EEP set in distant seas it lies; 

The morning vapors float and fall, 
he noonday clouds above it rise, 

| Then drop as white as virgin’s pall. 


And sometimes, when that shroud uplifts, 
The far green fields show strange and fair ; 
Mute waterfalls in silver rifts 
Sparkle down the hill-side bare. 


But ah! mists gather, more and more ; 
And though the blue sky has no tears, 

And the sea laughs with light all o’er,— 
The lovely Island disappears. 


O vanished Island of the blest! 
O dream of all things pure and high! 
Hid in deep seas, as faithful breast 
Hides loves that have but seemed to die,— 


Whether on seas dividing tossed, 
Or led through fertile lands the while, 
Better lose all things than have lost 
The memory of the morning Isle ! 


For lo! when gloaming shadows glide, 
And all is calm in earth and air, 
Above the heaving of the tide 
The lonely island rises fair ; 

Its purple peaks shine, outlined grand 
And clear, as noble lives nigh done; 
While stretches bright from land to land 
The broad sea-pathway to the sun. 


He wraps it in his glory’s blaze, 
He stoops to kiss its forehead cold ; 
And, all transfigured by his rays, 
It gleams—an isle of molten gold. 
The sun may set, the shades descend, 
Earth sleep—and yet while sleeping smile ; 
But it will live unto life’s end— 





That vision of the Golden Isle. 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 





THOUGHTS IN 


“CARPE DIEM.” 
THE morning sun is trembling on the stream ; 
The green leaves wave in the cool morning 
air; 
Nature uncovers to the welcome beam, 
And every sight is fair. 
Earth is not now, as it hath lately been, 
In winter’s dull ice-woven fetters bound : 
Flowers of all hue put on their lustrous sheen ; 
Sweet odors float around. 


And birds of every wing and every note 
Pleasantly flutter in the pleasant groves, 
Warbling together from melodious throat 
The story of their loves. 


No storms will darken o’er the azure way ; 
Nothing will hide the sunlight’s merry march ; 
Heaven will o’erhang the revelling earth to-day 
One blue unclouded arch. 


To-morrow may be dark with rain and gloom— 
Fear not, but take with thanks the present 
hour ; 
To-day all pleasures in profusion bloom ; 
To-day no tempests lower. 


Full wisely hath the all-foreseeing Heaven 
Hid coming sorrows from our anxious eye, 
And held in front a cloud, when man hath 
striven 
To read his destiny. 
For if he could behold the advancing ycars, 
And evil shadows following in their train, 


Things that are brightest would beget but tears, 
And double future pain. 
—Blackwood's Magazine. 


THOUGHTS IN A WHEAT FIELD. 


“The harvest is the end of the world, and the 
reapers are the angels.” 

In his wide fields walks the Master, 

In his fair fields, ripe for harvest ; 

Where the evening sun shines slant-wise 

On the rich ears heavy bending, 

Saith the Master: “It is time.” 
Though no leaf shows brown decadence, 
And September’s nightly frost-bite 
Only reddens the horizon— 

“Tt is full time,” saith the Master, 
The wise Master, “ It is time.” 


Lo, he looks. That look compelling, 
Brings his laborers to the harvest ; 
Quick they gather, as in autumn 
Passage-birds in cloudy eddies 

Drop upon the seaside fields ; 
White wings have they, and white raiment, 
White feet shod with swift obedience, 
Each lays down his golden palm-branch, 
And uprears his sickle shining ; 

“Speak, O Master, is it time ?” 
O’er the fields the servants hasten 
Where the full-stored ears droop downwards, 
Humble with their weight of harvest ; 
Where the empty ears wave upward, 

And the gay tares flaunt in rows: 
Bat tze sickles, the sharp sickles, 
Flash new dawn at their appearing, 





A WHEAT FIELD.—ITALY. 


Songs are heard in earth and heaven, 
For the reapers are the angels, 
And it is the harvest time. 


O Great Master, are thy footsteps 

Even now upon the mountains # 

Art thou walking in thy wheat field ? 

Are thy snowy-wingéd reapers 
Gathering in the silent air ? 

Are the signs abroad, the glowing 

Of the distant sky, blood-reddened— 

And the near fields, trodden, blighted, 

Choked by gaudy tares triumphant ?— 
Sure, it must be harvest time. 


Who shall know the Master’s coming ? 
Whether it be at dawn or sunset, 
When night dews weigh down the wheat ears, 
Or while noon rides high in heaven, 

Sleeping lies the yellow field ? 
Only, may thy voice, good Master, 
Peal above the reaper’s chorus, 
And dull sound of sheaves slow falling,— 
“ Gather all into my garner, 

For it is my harvest time.” 

Miss Mutocu. 





ITALY. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER 


I. 
Across the sea I heard the groans 
Of nations in the intervals 
Of wind and wave. Their blood and bones 
Cried out in torture, crushed by thrones, 
And sucked by priestly cannibals. 
II. 
I dreamed of freedom slowly gained 
By martyr meekness, patience, faith, 
And lo! an athlete grimly stained, 
With corded muscles battle-strained, 
Shouting it from the fields of death! 


Ill. 
I turn me, awe-struck, from the sight, 
Among the shouting thousands mute, 
I only know that God is right, 
And that the children of the light 
Shall tread the darkness under foot. 
IV. 
I know the pent fire heaves its crust, 
That sultry skies the bolt will form 
To smite them clear; that nature must 
The balance of her powers adjust 
Though with the earthquake and the storm. 
v. 
And who am I whose prayers would stay 
The solemn recompense of time, 
And.lengthen slavery’s evil day 
That outraged Justice may not lay 
Its hand upon the sword of crime! 
VI. 
God reigns, and let the world rejoice ! 
I bow before his sterner plan. 
Dumb are the organs of my choice ; 
He speaks in battle’s stormy voice, 
His praise is in the wrath of man! 
—Independent. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
When some dear scheme 
Of our life doth seem 
Shivered at once like a broken dream ; 
And our hearts to reel 
Like ships that feel 
A sharp rock grating against their keel.” 
C.F. A. 

Ir was high summer; and in spite of 
cholera-averting thunder-storms, the close 
streets, and the odor of the Thames were 
becoming insufferable. Mr. Parsons ar- 
ranged a series of breathing times for his 
clerical staff, but could make Robert Ful- 
mort aceept none. He was strong and 
healthy, ravenous of work, impervious to 
disgusts, and rejected holidays as burden- 
some and hateful. Where should he go? 
What could he do? What would become 
of his wild scholars without him, and who 
would superintend his buildings ? 

Mr. Parsons was fain to let him have his 
own way, as had happened in some previous 
instances, specially the edifice in Cicely Row, 
where the incumbent would have paused, 
but the curate rushed on with resolute zeal 
and impetuosity, taking measures so decid- 
edly ere his intentions were revealed, that 


easy, and a species of annoyed, doubtful 
admiration alone was possible. It was some- 
times a gratifying reflection to the vicar, that 
when the buildings were finished, Whitting- | 
tonia would become a district, and its busy | 
curate be no longer under his jurisdiction. 





HOPES AND FEARS. 


that sometimes almost irritated his fellows; 
and off he sped, with alert steps, at which 
his friend gazed with the sensation of watch- 
ing a salamander. 

Little Whittington Street, where it was 
not warehouses, was chiefly occupied by 
small tradesfolk, or by lodging-houses for 
the numerous “ young men” employed in 
the city. It was one of the most respectable 
parts of that quarter, but being much given 
to dissent, was little frequented by the clergy, 
who had too much immorality to contend 
with, to have leisure to speak against 
schism. 

When he rang at No. 8, the little maid 
ushered him down a narrow, dark staircase, 
and announcing, “ Please, ma’am, here’s the 
minister,” admitted him into a small room, 
feeling like a cellar, the window opening into 
anarea. It was crowded with gay and sub- 
stantial furniture, and contained two women, 
one lying on a couch, partially hidden by a 
screen, the other an elderly person, in a 
widow’s cap, with an infant in her arms. 

“‘Good-morning, sir, we were sorry to 
trouble you, but I felt certain, as I told my 


daughter, that a minister of the gospel 
neither remonstrance nor prevention were ' 


would not tarry in time of need. Not that 
I put my trust in ordinances, sir; I have 
been blest with the enlightenment of the 
new birth, but my daughter, sir, she follows 
the Church. Yes, sir, the poor little lamb 
is a sad sufferer in this vale of tears. So 


| wasted aw ay, you see; you would not think 


Meantime, Robert was left witha compan- he was nine weeks old. We would have 
ion in priest’s orders, but newer to the parish | brought him to church before, sir, only my 


than himself, to conduct the services at St. 


daughter’s hillness, and her ’usband’s hab- 


Wulstan’s, while the other curates were|sence. It was always her wish, sir, and I 


taking holiday, and the vicar at his son’s 


| was not against it, for many true Christians 


country-house. To see how contentedly, have found grace in the Church, siz.” 


nay, pleasurably, “ Fulmort” endured per- | 


petual broiling, passing from frying school 
to grilling pavement, and seething human 
hive, was constant edification to his col- 
league, who, fresh from the calm university, 
felt such a life to be a slow martyrdom, and 
wished his liking for the deacon were in 
better proportion to his esteem. 

“A child to be baptized at 8, little Whit- 
tington Street,” he said, with resigned de- 
spair, as at the vestry door he received a 
message from a small maid, one afternoon, 
when the air looked lurid yellow with sultry 
fire. 

“Tl go,” replied Robert, with the alacrity 


Robert considered whether to address him- 
sclf to the young mother, whose averted face 
and uneasy movements seemed to show that 
this stream of words was distressing to her. 
He thought silence would be best procured 
by his assumption of his office, and quietly 
made his preparations, opened his book, and 
took his place. 

The young woman, raising herself with 
difficulty, said in a low, sweet voice, “ The 
gentleman is ready, mother.” 

As there was no pressing danger, he read 
the previous collects, the elder female re- 
sponding with devout groans, the younger 
sinking on her knees, her face hidden in her 
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wasted hands. He took the little feeble be- 
ing in his arms, and demanded the name. 

“‘ Hoeing Charterhouse,” replied the grand- 
mother. 

He looked interrogative, and Hoeing Char- 
terhouse was repeated. 

“Owen Charteris,” said the low, sweet 
voice. 

A thrill shot over his whole frame, as his 
look met a large, full, liquid pair of dark 
eyes, such as once seen could never be for- 
gotten, though dropped again instantly, while 
a burning blush arose, instantly veiled by 
the hands, which hid all up to the dark hair. 

Recalling himself by an effort, he repeated 
the too familiar name, and baptized the child, 
bending his head over it afterwards in deep 
compassion and mental entreaty both for its 
welfare, and his own guidance in the tissue 
of wrong-doing thus disclosed. A hasty, 
stealthy glance at the hands covering the 
mother’s face, showed him the ring on her 
fourth finger, and as they rose from their 
knees, he said, “I am to register this child 
as Owen Charteris Sandbrook.” 

With a look of deadly terror, she faintly 
exclaimed, “I have done it! You know 
him, sir; you will not betray him ?” 

“T know you, too,” said Robert, sternly. 
“You were the schoolmistress at Wrap- 
worth P ” 

“T was, sir. It was all my fault. Oh! 
promise me, sir, never to betray him; it 
would be the ruin of his prospects forever ! ” 
And she came towards him, her hands clasped 
in entreaty, her large eyes shining with 
feverish lustre, her face wasted but still 
lovely, a piteous contrast to the queenly be- 
ing of a year ago in her pretty schoolroom. 

“Compose yourself,” said Robert, gravely ; 
“T hope never to betray any one. I confess 
that I am shocked, but I will endeavor to 
act rightly.” 

“Tam sure, sir,” broke in Mrs. Murrell, 
with double volume, after her interval of 
quiescence, “it is not to be expected but 
what a gentleman’s friends would be offended. 
It was none of my wish, sir, being that I 
never knew a word of it till she was married 
and it was too late, or I would have warned 
her against broken cisterns. But as for her, 
sir, she is as innocent as a miserable sinner 
can be in a fallen world. It was the young 
gentleman as sought herout. I always mis- 

doubted the ladies noticing her, and making 
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her take part with men singers and women 
singers, and such vanities as is pleasing to 
the unregenerate heart. Ah! sir, without 
grace, where are we? Not that he was ever 
other than most honorable with her, or she 
would never have listened to him not for a 
moment, but she was over-persuaded, sir, 
and folks said what they hadn’t no right to 
say, and the minister, he was ’ard on her, 
and so, you see, sir, she took fright and 
married him out of ’and, trusting to a harm 
of flesh, and went to Hireland with him. 
She just writ me a note, which filled my ’art 
with fear and trembling, a ’nonymous note, 
with only Hedna signed to it ; and I waited, 
with failing eyes and sorrow of heart, till 
one day in autumn he brings her back to 
me, and here she has been ever since, dwin- 
ing away in a nervous fever, as the doctors 
call it, as it’s a misery to see her, and he 
never coming nigh her.” 

“Once,” murmured Edna, who had sev- 
eral times tried to interrupt. 

“Once, ay, for one hour at Christmas.” 

‘He is known here; he can’t venture 
often,” interposed the wife; and there was a 
further whisper, “ he couldn’t stay; he could- 
n’t bear it.” 

But the dejected accents were lost in the 
old woman’s voice,—* Now, sir, if you know 
him or his family, I wouldn’t be wishing to 
do him no hinjury, nor to ruinate his pros- 
pects, being, as he says, that the rich lady 
will make him her hare; but, sir, if you 
have any power with him as a godly minister 
or the friend of his youth, may be~” 

“He is only waiting till he has a curacy 
—a house of his own—mother! ” 

‘No, Edna, hold your peace. It is not fit 
that I should see my only child cut down as 
the grass of the ficld, and left a burden 
upon me, a lone woman, while he is eating 
of the fat of theland. I say it is scandalous 
that he should leave her here, and take no 
notice; not coming near her since one hour 
at Christmas, and only just sending her a 
few pounds now and then; not once coming 
to see his own child!” 

“He could not; he is abroad!” pleaded 
Edna. 

“ He tells you he is abroad!” exclaimed © 
Robert. 

“‘ He went to Paris at Easter. He prom- 
ised to come when he comes home.” 








“You poor thing!” burst out Robert. 
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« He is deceiving you! He came back at; It was not till the medical man had been 
the end of three weeks. I heard from my summoned that his mind recurred to the 


sister that she saw him on Sunday.” 

Robert heartily rued his abruptness, as 
the poor young wife sank back in a deadly 
swoon. The grandmother hurried to apply 
remedies, insisting that the gentleman should 
not go, and continuing all the time her ver- 
sion of her daughter’s wrongs. Her last 
remnant of patience had vanished on learn- 
ing this deception, and she only wanted to 
publish her daughter’s claims, proceeding to 
establish them by hastening in search of the 
marriage certificate as soon as Edna had be- 
gun to revive, but sooner than Robert was 
satisfied to be left alone with the inanimate, 
helpless form on the couch. 

He was startled when Edna raised her 
hand, and strove to speak,— Sir, do not 
tell—do not tcll my mother where he is. 
She must not fret him—she must not tell his 
friends—he would be angry.” 

She ceased as her mother returned with 
the certificate of the marriage, contracted 
last July before the registrar of the huge 
suburban Union to which Wrapworth be- 
longed, the centre of which was so remote, 
that the pseudo-banns of Owen Charteris 
Sandbrook and Edna Murrell had attracted 
no attention. 

“It was very wrong,” feebly said Edna; 
“T drew him into it! I loved him so much; 
and they all talked so after I went in the boat 
with him, that I thought my character was 
gone, and I begged him to save me from them. 
It was my fault, sir; and I’ve the punish- 
ment. You'll not betray him, sir; only don’t 
let that young lady, your sister, trust to him. 
Not yct. My baby and I shall soon be out 
of her way.” 

The celm languor of her tone was almost 
fearful, and even as she spoke a shuddering 
seized her, making her tremble convulsively, 
her teeth knocking together, and the couch 
shaking under her. 

“You must have instant advice,” cried 
Robert. “I will fetch some one.” 

“You wont betray him,” almost shricked 
Edna. “A little while—stay a little while 
—he will be free of me.” 

There was delirium in look and voice, and 
he was compelled to pause and assure her 
that he was only going for the doctor, and 
would come again before taking any other 
step. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


\ 








words about his sister. He might have 
dismissed them as merely the jealous suspi- 
cion of the deserted wife, but that he remem- 
bered Lucilla’s hint as to an attachment be- 
tween Owen and Pheebe, and he knew that 
such would have been most welcome to Miss 
Charlecote. 

““My Phebe, my one bright spot!” was 
his inward cry, “ must your guileless happi- 
ness be quenched! Oh, I would rather have 
it all over again myself than that one pang 
should come near you, in your sweetness 
and innocence, the blessing of us all! And 
I not near to guard nor warn! What may 
not be passing even now? Unprincipled, 
hard-hearted deceiver, walking at large 
among those gentle, unsuspicious women— 
trading on their innocent trust! Would 
that I had disclosed the villany I knew of!” 

His hand clenched, his brow lowered, and 
his mouth was sct so savagely, that the pass- 
ing policeman looked in wonder from the 
dangerous face to the clerical dress. 

Early next morning he was at No. 8, and 


\learnt that Mrs. Brook, as the maid called 


her, had been very ill all night, and that the 
doctor was still with her. Begging to see 
the doctor, Robert found that high fever had 
set in, an aggravation of the low nervous 
fever that had been consuming her strength 
all the spring, and her condition was already 
such that there was little hope of her surviv- 
ing the present attack. She had been raving 
ald night about the young lady with whom 
Mr. Sandbrook had been walking by moon- 
light, and when the door of the little adjoin- 
ing bedroom was open, her moans and bro- 
ken words were plainly audible. 

Robert asked whether he should fetch her 
husband, and Mrs. Murrell caught at the 
offer. Owen’s presence was the single hope 
of restoring her, and at least he ought to 
behold the wreck that he had wrought. Mrs. 
Murrell gave a terrible thrust by saying, 
‘‘ that the young lady at least ought to be 
let know, that she might not be trusting to 
him.” 

“Do not fear, Mrs. Murrell,” he said, al- 
most under his breath. ‘ My only doubtis, 
whether I can meet Owen Sandbrook as a 
Christian should.” 

Cutting off her counsels on the uncon- 
verted nature, he strode off to find his col- 
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league, whom he perplexed by a few rapid 
words on the necessity of going into the 
country for the day. His impatient condi- 
tion required vehement action; and with a 
sense of hurrying to rescue Phebe, he could 
scarcely brook the slightest delay till he was 
on his way to Hiltonbury, nor till the train 
spared him all action, could he pause to col- 
lect his strength, guard his resentment, or 
adjust his measures for warning, but not be- 
traying. He could think of no honorable 
mode of dealing, save carrying off Owen to 
London with him at once, sacrificing the sight 
of his sister for the present, and either writ- 
ing or’ going to her afterwards, when the 
mode of dealing the blow should be more 
evident. It cost him keen suffering to be- 
lieve that this was the sole right course, but 
he had bound himself to it by his promise to 
the poor suffering wife, blaming himself for 
continually putting his sister before her in 
his plans. 

At Elverslope, on his demand for a fly for 
Hiltonbury, he was answered that all were 
engaged for the Horticultural Show in the 
Forest ; but the people at the station, know- 
ing him well, made willing exertions to pro- 
cure a vehicle for him, and a taxed cart soon 
making its appearance, he desired to be 
taken, not to the Holt, but to the Forest, 
where he had no doubt that he should find 
the object of his search. 








have deserted it ; it was a gathering of dis- 
tant friends, a delight of children as of the 
full-grown ; and while the young were frantic 
for its gypsying fun, their elders seldom failed 
to attend, if only in remembrance of poor 
Mr. Charlecote, “who had begged one and 
all not to let it drop.” 

Above all, Honora felt it due to Humfrey 
to have prize-roots and fruits from the Holt, 
and would have thought herself fallen, in- ° 
deed, had the hardest rain kept her from the 
rendezvous, with one wagon carrying the cot- 
tagers’ articles, and another a troop of school 
children. No doubt the Forest would be the 
place to find Owen Sandbrook, but for the 
rest— 

From the very extremity of his perplexity, 
Robert’s mind sought relief in external ob- 
jects. So joyous were the associations with 
the Forest road on a horticultural day, that 
the familiar spots could not but revive them. 
Those green glades, where the graeeful 
beeches retreated, making cool green gal- 
leries with their slender gleaming stems, re- 
minded him of his putting hisgnew pony to 
speed to come up with the Holt carriage; that 
scathed oak had a tradition of lightning con- 
nected with it; yonder was the spot where 
he had shown Lucilla a herd of deer ; here 
the rising ground whence the whole scene 
could be viewed, and from force of habit he 


| felt exhilarated as he gazed down the slope 


This Horticultural Show was the great!of heather, where the fine old oaks and 


gayety of the year. The society had origi- 
nated with Humfrey Charlecote, for the ben- 
efit of the poor as well as the rich; and the 
summer exhibition always took place under 
the trees of a fragment of the old Forest, 
which still survived at about five miles from 
Hiiltonbury. The day was a county holiday. 
The delicate orchid and the crowned pine 
were there, with the hairy gooseberry, the 
cabbage and potato, and the homely cot- 
tsge-garden nosegay from many a woodland 
hamlet. The young ladies competed in col- 
lections of dricd flowers for a prize botany 
book ; and the subscriptions were so arranged 
that on this festival each poorer member 
might, with two companions, be provided 
with a hearty meal; while grandees and 
farmers had a luncheon-tent of their own, 
and regarded the day as a county picnic. 

It was a favorite affair with all, intensely 
enjoyed, and full of good neighborhood. 


Humfrey Charlecote’s spirit never seemed to } 





beeches, receding, had left an open space, 
now covered with the well-known tents; 
there the large one, broadly striped with 
green, containing the show; there the white 
marquees for the eaters; the union jack’s 
gay colors floating lazily from a pole in the 
Outlaw’s Knoll ; the dark, full foliage of the 
forest, and purple tints of the heather setting 
off the bright female groups in their delicate 
summer gayeties. Vehicles of all degrees— 
smart barouche, lengthy britzschka, light 
gig, dashing pony carriage, rattling shande- 
radan, and gorgeous wagon—were drawn up 
in treble file, minus their steeds ; the sounds 
of well-known tunes from the band were 
wafted on the wind, and such an air of jocund 
peace and festivity pervaded the whole, that 
for a moment he had a sense of holiday-mak- 
ing ere he sighed at the shade that he was 
bringing on that scene of merriment. 
Reaching the barrier, he paid his entrance- 
money, and desiring the carriage to wait, 
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walked rapidly down the hill. On one side 
of the road was the gradual sweep of open 
heath, on the other was a rapid slope, shaded 
by trees, and covered with fern, growing tall 
and grand as it approached the moist ground 
in the hollow below. Voices made him turn 
his head in that direction. Aloof from the 
rest of the throng, he beheld two figures 
half-way down the bank, so nearly hidden 
among the luxuriant winglike fronds of the 
Osmand royal which they were gathering, 
that at first only their hats were discernible 
—a broad gray one, with drooping feather, 
and a light Oxford boating straw hat. The 
merry ring of the clear girlish voice, the 
deep-toned replies, told him more than his 
first glance did; and with one inward ejacu- 
lation for self-command, he turned aside to 
the descent. 

The rustling among the copsewood caught 
the ear of Phebe, who was the highest up, 
and, springing up like a fawn in the covert, 
she cried, “Robin! dear Robin! how deli- 
cious!” but ere she had made three bounds 
towards him, his face brought her to a pause, 
and in an awe-struck voice, she asked, 
“Robert, what is it?” 


“Tt does not concern you, dearest; at 
least, [hope not. I want Owen Sandbrook.” 


“Then it is she. O Robin, can you bear 
it?” she whispered, clinging to him, terri- 
fied by the agitated fondness of his embrace. 

“I know nothing of her,” was his answer, 
interrupted by Owen, who, raising his hand- 
some, ruddy face from beneath, shouted 
mirthfully,— 

‘Ha! Phoebe, what interloper have you 
caught? What, Fulmort, not quite grilled 
in the Wulstonian oven?” 

“JT was in search of you. Wait there, 
Phebe,” said Robert, advancing to. meet 
Owen, with a gravity of countenance, that 
provoked an impatient gesture, and the 
question,— 

“Come, have it out! Do you mean that 
you have been ferreting out some old scrape 
of mine?” 

“I mean,” said Robert, looking steadily 
at him, “‘ that I have been called in to bap- 
tize your sick child. Your wife is dying, 
and you must hasten if you would see her 
alive.” 

“That wont do. You know better than 
that,” returned Owen, with ill-concealed 
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|agitation, partaking of anger. “She was 
|quite recovered when last I heard, but she 
is a famous hand at getting up a scene ; and 
that mother of hers would drive Job out of 
his senses. They have worked on your weak 
mind. I was an ass to trust to the old wo- 
‘man’s dissent for hindering them from find- 
ing you out, and getting up a scene.” 

“They did not. It was by accident that 
I was the person who answered the sum- 
mons. They knew neither me nor my name, 
so you may acquit them of any preparation. 
I recognized your name, which I was desired 
to give to the child; and then, in spite of 
wasting, terror, and deadly sickness, I knew 
the mother. She has been pining under 
low nervous fever, still believing you on the 
continent; and the discovery that she had 
been deceived, was such a shock as to bring 
on a violent attack, which she is not likely 
to have strength to survive.” 

“T never told her I was still abroad,” said 
Owen, in a fretful tone of self-defence. “I 
only had my letters forwarded through my 
scout; for I knew I should have no peace 
or safety if the old woman knew where to 
find me, and preach me crazy ; and I could 
not be going to see after her, for, thanks to 
Honor Charlecote and her schools, every 
child in Whittingtonia knows me by sight. 
'I told her to be patient till I had a curacy, 
‘and was independent; but it seems she could 
not be. I'll run upas soon asI can get 
some plea for getting away from the Holt.” 

“Death will leave no time for your ex- 
cuses,” said Robert. “By setting off at 
once, you may catch the five o’clock express 
at W——.” 

“ Well, it is your object to have a grand 
explosion! When I am cut out, you and 
Cilly may make a good thing of it. I wish 
you joy! Ha! by Jove!” he muttered as 
he saw Phebe waiting out of earshot. And 
then, turning from Robert, who was dumb 
in the effort to control a passionate reply, 
he called out, “‘ Good-by, Phebe ; I beg your 
pardon, but yousee Iamsummoned. Fam- 
ily claims are imperative ! ” 

‘“‘ What is the matter?” said the maiden, 
terrified not only at his tone, but at the ges- 
‘tures of her brother of fierce, suppressed 
| menace towards him, despairing protection 
‘towards her. 








|. « Why, he has told you! Matter enough, 
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isn’t it? I’ma married man. I ask your 
compassion !” with a bitter laugh. 

“It is you who have told her,” said Rob- 
ert, who, after a desperate effort, had forced 
all violence from his voice and language. 
“Traitor as you consider me, your secret 
had not crossed my lips. But no—there is 
no time to waste on disputes. Your wife is 
sinking under neglect ; and her seeing you 
once more may depend on your not loitering 
away these moments.” 

“IT don’t believe it. Canting and tragedy 
queening. Taking himin! I know better!” 
muttered Owen, suddenly, as he moved up 
the bank. 

“O Robin, how can he be so hard?” 
whispered Phoebe, as she met her brother’s 
eyes wistfully fixed on her face. 

‘“ He is altogether selfish and heartless,” 
returned Robert, inthe same inaudible voice. 
““My Phebe, give me this one comfort. 
You never listened to him ?” 

“There was nothing to listen to,” said 
Phebe, turning her clear, surprised eyes on 
him. ‘ You couldn’t think him so bad as 
that. O Robin, how silly!” 

“ What were you doing here? ” he asked, 
holding her arm tight. 

‘Only Miss Fennimore wanted some Os- 
munda, and Miss Charlecote sent him to 
show me where it grew; because she was 
talking to Lady Raymond.” 

The free simplicity of her look made Rob- 
ert breathe freely. Charity was coming back 
to him. 

At the same moment Owen turned his 
face flushed, and full of emotion, but the 
obduracy gone. 

“T may take a long leave! When you 
see Honor Charlecote, Fulmort—” 

“T shall not see her. I am going back 
with you,” said Robert, instantly deciding, 
now that he felt that he could both leave 
Pheebe, and trust himself with the offender. 

“You think I want to escape!” 

“No; but I have duties to return to. Be- 
sides, you will find a scene for which you are 
little prepared ; and which will cost you the 
more for your present mood. I may be of 
use there. Your secret is safe with Phoebe 
and me. I promised your wife to keep it, 
and we will not rob you of the benefit of 
free confession.” 

“And what is to explain my absence? 
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No, no, the secret is one no longer, and it 
has been intolerable enough already,” said 
Owen, recklessly. ‘ Poor Honor, it will be 
a grievous business, and little Phoebe will be 
a kind messenger. Wont you, Phebe? I 
leave my cause in your hands.” 

“ But,” faltered Phoebe, ‘she should hear 
who—” 

“ Simple child, you can’t draw inferences. 
Cilla wouldn’t have asked. Don’t you re- 
member her darling at Wrapworth? Peo- 
ple shouldn’t throw such splendid women in 
one’s way, especially when they are made of 
such inflammable materials, and take fire at 
a civil word. So ill, poor thing! Now, 
Robert, on your honor, has not the mother 
been working on you?” 

“T tell you not what the mother told me, 
but what the medical man said. Low ner- 
vous fever set in long ago, and she has never 
recovered her confinement. Heat and close- 
ness were already destroying her, when my 
disclosure that you were not abroad, as she 
had been led to believe, brought on fainting, 
and almost immediate delirium. This was 
last evening, she was worse this morning.” 

“Poor girl, poor girl!” muttered Owen, 
his face almost convulsed with emotion. 
‘There was no helping it. She would have 
drowned herself if I had not taken her with 
me—quite capable of it! after those intoler- 
able women at Wrapworth had opened fire. 
I wish women’s tongues were cut out by act 
of Parliament. So, Phebe, tell poor Honor 
that I know I am unpardonable, but I am 
sincerely sorry for her. I fell into it, there’s 
no knowing how, and she would pity me, 
and so would you, if you knew what I have 
gone through. Good-by, Phebe. Most 
likely I shall never see you again. Wont 
you shake hands, and tell me you are sorry 
for me? ” 

‘“‘T should be, if you seemed more sorry for 
your wife than yourself,” she said, holding 
out her hand, but by no means prepared for 
his not only pressing it with fervor, but 
carrying it to his lips. 

Then, as Robert started forward with an 
impulse of snatching her from him, he almost 
threw it from his grasp, and with a long 
sigh very like bitter regret, and a murmut 
that resembled “ That’s a little angel,” he 
mounted the bank. Robert only tarried to 
say, “may I be able to bear with him! 
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Phebe, do your best for poor Miss Charle- 
cote. I will write.” 

Phebe sat down at the foot of a tree, 
veiled by the waving ferns, to take breath 
and understand what had passed. Her first 
act was to strike one hand across the other, 
as though to obliterate the kiss, then to draw 

,off her glove, and drop it in the deepest of 
the fern, never to be worn again. Hateful! 
With that poor neglected. wife pining to 
death in those stifling city streets, to be 
making sport in those forest glades. Shame! 
shame! But oh! worst of all was his pat- 
ronizing pity for Miss Charlecote! Pheebe’s 
own mission to Miss Charlecote was dread- 
ful enough, and she could have sat for hours 
deliberating on the mode of carrying grief 
and dismay to her friend, who had looked 
so joyous and exulting with her boy by her 
side as she drove upon the ground; but 
there was no time to be lost, and rousing 
herself into action with strong effort, Phoebe 
left the fern brake, walking like one in a 
dream, and exchanging civilities with various 
persons who wondered to see her alone, made 
her way to the principal marquee, where lun- 
cheon had taken place, and which always 
served as the rendezvous. Here sat mammas, 
keeping up talk enough for civility, and 
peeping out restlessly to cluck their broods 
together; here gentlemen stood in knots, 
talking county business; servants congre- 
gated in the rear, to call the carriages ; strag- 
glers gradually streamed together, and “Oh! 
here you are,” was the staple exclamation. 

It was uttered by Mrs. Fulmort as Phoebe 
appeared, and was followed by plaintive in- 
quiries for her sisters, and assurances that 
it would have been better to have stayed in 
the cool tent, and gone home at once. Phoebe 
consoled her by ordering the*carriage, and 


explaining that her sisters were at hand | 


with some other girls, then begged leave to 
go home with Miss Charlecote for the night. 

“ My dear, what shall I do with the others 
without you? Maria has such odd tricks, 
and Bertha is so teasing without you! You 
promised they should not tire me!” 

“T will beg them to be good, dear mamma ; 
I am very sorry, but it is only this once. 
She will be alone. Owen Sandbrook is 
obliged to go away.” 

**T can’t think what she should want of 
you,” moaned her mother, ‘‘ so used as she 
is to be alone. Did she ask you?” 
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“No, she does not know yet. I am to 
tell her, and that is why I want you to be so 
kind as to spare me, dear mamma.” 

“‘ My dear, it will not do for you to be 
carrying young men’s secrets, at least not 
Owen Sandbrook’s. Your papa would not — 
like it, my dear, until she had acknowl-— 
edged him for her heir. You have lost your 
glove, too, Phebe, and you look so heated, 
you had better come back with me,” said 
Mrs. Fulmort, who would not have with- 
stood for a moment a decree from either of 
her other daughters. 

“Indeed,” said Phoebe, “you need not 
fear, mamma. It is nothing of that sort, 
quite the contrary.” 

‘Quite the contrary! You don’t tell me 
that he has formed another attachment, just 
when I made sure of your settling at last at 
the Holt, and you such a favorite with Honor 
Charlecote. Not one of those plain Miss 
Raymonds, I hope.” 

“‘T must not tell, till she has heard,” said 
Phebe, “so please say nothing about it. 
It will vex poor Miss Charlecote sadly, so 
pray let no one suspect, and I will come 
back and tell you to-morrow, by the time 
you are dressed.” 

Mrs. Fulmort was so mach uplifted by the 
promise of the grand secret that she made 
no more opposition, and Maria and Bertha 
hurried in with Pheebe’s glove, which, with 
the peculiar fidelity of property wilfully lost, 
had fallen into their hands while searching 
for Robert., Both declared that they had 
seen him on the hill, and clamorously de- 
manded him of Phebe. Her answer “he 
is not in the forest, you will not find him,” 
was too conscious fully to have satisfied the 
shrewd Bertha, but for the pleasure of dis- 
| coursing to the other girls upon double gan- 
gers, of whom she had stealthily read in 
‘some prohibited German literature of her 
governess’. 

Leaving her to astonish them, Pheebe took 
|up a position near Miss Charlecote, who was 
talking to the good matronly looking Lady 
Raymond, and on the first opportunity of- 
|fered herself as a companion. On the way 
|tiome, Honor, much pleased, was proposing 

to find Owen, and walk through a beautiful 
and less frequented forest path, when she 
saw her own carriage coming up with that 
, from Beauchamp, and lamented the mistake 
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which must take her away as soon as Owen 
could be found. 

“T ventured to order it,” said Phoebe; 
“‘T thought you might prefer it. Owen is 
gone. He left a message with me for you.” 

Experience of former blows taught Honora 
to ask no questions, and to go through the 
offices of politeness as usual. But Ledy 
Raymond, long a friend of hers, though 
barely acquainted with Mrs. Fulmort, and 
never having seen Phebe before, living as 
she did on the opposite side of the county, 
took a moment for turning round to the 
young girl, and saying with a friendly, 
motherly warmth, far from mere curiosity, 
“‘T am sure you have bad news for Miss 
Charlecote. I see you cannot speak of it 
now, but you must promise me to send to 
Moorcroft, if Sir John or I can be of any 
use.” 

Phebe could only give a thankful grasp 
of the kind hand. The Raymonds were 
rather despised at home for plain habits, 
strong religious opinions, and scanty for- 
tunes, but she knew they were Miss Charle- 
cote’s great friends and advisers. 

Not till the gay crowd had been left be- 
hind did Honor turn to Phebe, and say 
gently, “‘ My dear, if he is gone off in any 
foolish way, you had better tell me at once, 
that something may be done.” 

“He is gone with Robert,” said Phebe. 
“ Bertha did really see Robert. He had 
made a sad discovery, and came for Owen. 
Do you remember that pretty schoolmistress 
at Wrapworth ?” 

Never had Phebe seen such .a blanched 
face and dilated eyes as were turned on her 
with the gasping words, “ Impossible! they 
would not have told you.” 

‘They were obliged,” said Phebe ; “ they 
had to hurry for the train, for she is very ill 
indeed.” 

TIonor leant back with folded hands and 
closed eyes, so that Phoebe almost felt as if 
she had killed her. ‘I suppose Robert was 
right to fetch him,” she said; “ but their 
telling you! ” 

“Owen told me; he fancied Robert had 
done so,” said Pheebe, ‘and called out to 
me something about family claims, and a 
married man.” 

“Married!” cried Honora, starting for- 
ward. ‘“ You are sure!” 


sired me to tell you I was to say he knew he 
was unpardonable, but he had suffered a 
great deal, and he was grieved at the sorrow 
you would feel.” 

Having faithfully discharged her message, 
Phebe could not help being vexed at the re- 
lenting, “ Poor fellow!” 

Honor was no longer confounded, as at the 
first sentences, and though still cast down, 
was more relieved than her young friend 
could understand, asking all that had passed 
between the young men, and when all had 
been told, leaning back in silence until, when 
almost at home, she laid her hand on Pheebe’s 
arm, and said, ‘‘ My child, never think your- 
self safe from idols.” 

She then sought her own room, and Pheebe 
feared that her presence was intrusive, for 
she saw her hostess no more till tea-time, 
when the wan face and placid smile almost 
made her weep at first, then wonder at the 
calm, unconstrained manner in which her 
amusement was provided for, and feel ready 
to beg not to be treated like a child or a 
stranger. When parting for the night, how- 
ever, Honor tenderly said, “‘ Thanks, my 
dear, for giving up the evening to me.” 

“‘T have only been an oppression to you.” 

““You did me the greatest good. I did 
not want discussion ; I only wanted kindness. 
I wish I had you always, but it is better not. 
Their uncle was right. I spoil every one.” 

“ Pray do not say so. You have been our 
great blessing. If you knew how we wish to 
comfort you.” 

“You do comfort me. I can watch Rob- 
ert realizing my visions for others, and you, 
my twilight moon, my autumn flower. But 
I must not love you too much, Phebe. They 
all suffer for my inordinate affection. But 
it is too late to talk. Good-night, sweet 
one.” 

‘‘ Shall you sleep?” said Phebe, wistfully 
lingering. 

“Yes; I don’t enter into it enough to be 
haunted. Ah! you have never learnt what 
it is to feel heavy with trouble. I believe I 
shall not dwell on it till I know more. There 
may be much excuse ; she may have been art- 
ful, and at least Owen dealt fairly by her in 
one respect. I can better suppose her un- 
worthy, than him cruelly neglectful.” 

In that hope Honor slept, and was not 
more depressed than Phebe had seen her 





“ Quite sure,” repeated Phebe; “ he de- 


under Lucilla’s desertion. She put off her: 
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judgment till she should hear more, went 
about her usual occupations, and sent Phoebe 
home till letters should come, when they 
would meet again. 

Both heard from Robert by the next post, 
and his lctter to Miss Charlecote related all 
that he had been able to collect from Mrs. 
Murrell, or from Owen himself. The narra- 
tive is here given more fully than he was 
able to make it. Edna Murrell, born with 
the susceptible organization of a musical 
temperament, had in her earliest childhood 
been so treated as to foster refined tastes 
and aspirations, such as disgusted her with 
the respectable vulgarity of her home. The 
pet of the nursery and schoolroom looked 
down on the lodge kitchen and parlor, and 
her discontent was a matter of vanity with 
her parents, as a sign of her superiority, 
while plausibility and caution were continu- 
ally enjoined on her rather by example than 
precept, and she was often aware of her 
mother’s indulgence of erratic ;,ropensities 
in religion, unknown either to her father or 
his employers. 

Unexceptionable as had been her training- 
school education, the high cultivation and 
soundness of doctrine had so acted on her 
as to keep her further aloof from her mother, 
whose far more heartfelt religion appeared 
to her both distasteful and contemptible, and 
whose advice was thus cast aside as preju- 
diced and sectarian. 

Such was the preparation for the unpro- 
tected life of a schoolmistress in a house by 
herself. Servants and small tradesfolk were 
no companions to her, and were offended by 
her lady-like demeanor ; and her refuge was 
in books that served but to increase the 
‘perils of sham romance, and in enthusiastic 
-adoration of the young lady, whose manners 
apparently placed her on an equality, al- 
though her beauty and musical talents were 
in truth only serving as a toy. 

Her face and voice had already been thrust 


on Owen’s notice before the adventure with | 


the bargeman had constituted the young 
gentleman the hero of her grateful imagi- 
nation, and commenced an intercourse, for 
which his sister’s inconsiderate patronage 
gave ample opportunities. His head was 
full of the theory of fusion of classes, and of 
.the innate refinement, freshness of intellect, 
and vigor of perception of the unsophisti- 
«cated, at least so he thought, and when he 





lent her books, commenting on favorite pas- 
sages, and talked poetry or popular science 
to her, he imagined himself walking in the 
steps of those who were asserting the claims 
of intelligence to cultivation, and sowing 


broadcast the seeds of art, literature, and ° 


emancipation. Perhaps he knew not how 
often he was betrayed into tokens of admi- 
ration, sufficient to inflame such a disposition 
as he had to deal with, and if he were aware 
of his influence, and her adoration, it idly 
flattered and amused him, without thought 
of the consequences. 

On the night when she had fainted at the 
sight of his attention to Phebe, she was 
left on his hands in a state when all caution 
and reserve gave way, and her violent agita- 
tion fully awakened him to the perception 
of the expectations he had caused, the foree 
of the feelings he had aroused. A mixture of 
pity, vanity, and affection towards the beau- 
tiful creature before him had led to a re- 
sponse such as did not disappoint her, and 
there matters might have rested for the 
present, but that their interview had been 
observed. Edna, terror-stricken, believing 
herself irretrievably disgraced, had thrown 
herself on his mercy in a frantic condition, 
such as made him dread exposure for him- 
self, as well as suspense for her tempestuous 
nature. 

With all his faults, the pure atmosphere 
in which he had grown up, together with 
the tone of his associates, comparatively free 
from the grosser and more hard-hearted 
forms of vice, had concurred with poor 
Edna’s real modesty and principle in obtain- 
ing the sanction of marriage, for her flight 
with him from the censure of Wrapworth, 
and the rebukes of her mother. Through- 
out, his feeling had been chiefly stirred up 
by the actual sight of her beauty, and ex- 
cited by her fervid passion. When absent 
from her, there had been always regrets and 
hesitations, such as would have prevailed, 
save for his compassion, and dread of the 
efiects of her desperation, both for her and 
for himself. The unpardonable manner in 
which he knew himself to have acted, made 
it needful to plunge deeper for the very sake 
of concealment. 

Yet, once married, he would have been 
far safer if he had confessed the fact to his 


only true friend, since it must surely come’ 
| to light some time or other, but he had bred 
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himself up in the habit of schoolboy shuffling, 
hiding every thing to the last moment, and 
he could not bare to be cast off by the Char- 
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‘at her delirium, to discover that her brain 
had long been in a state of irritation, which 


had become aggravated to such a degree that 


terises, be pitied and laughed at by his Ox- | death was even to be desired. Could she 


ford friends, nor to risk Honor Charlecote’s 
favor, perhaps her inheritance. Return to 
Oxford the victim ef an attachment to a vil- 
lage schoolmistress! Better never return 
thither at all, as would be but too probably 
the case! No! the secret must be kept till 
his first start in life should be secure; and 
he talked to Edna of his future curacy, while 
she fed her fancy with visions of lovely par- 
sonages and “ clergymen’s ladies ” in a world 
of pensive bliss, and afterthe honeymoon in 
Ireland, promised to wait patiently, provided 
her mother might know all. 

Owen had not realized the home to which 
he was obliged to resign his wife, nor his 
mother-in-law’s powers of tongue. There 
were real difficulties in the way of his visit- 
ing her. It was the one neighborhood in 


London where his person might be known, 
and if he avoided daylight, he became the 
object of espial to the disappointed lodgers, 
who would have been delighted to identify 


the “ Mr. Brook,” who had monopolized the 
object of their admiration. These perils, 
the various disagreeables, and especially 
Mrs. Murrcll’s complaints and demands for 
money, had so much annoyed Owen, who 
felt himself the injured party in the connec- 
tion, that he had not only avoided the place, 
but endeavored to dismiss the whole humili- 
ating affair from his mind, trying to hinder 
himself from being harassed by letters, and 
when forced to attend to the representations 
of the women, sending a few kind words and 
promises, with such money as he could spare, 
always backed, however, by threats of the con- 
sequences of a disclosure, which he vaguely 
intimated would ruin his prospects for life. 
Little did the thoughtless boy comprehend 
the cruclty of his neglect. In the under- 
ground rooms of the city lodging-house, the 
voluntary prison of the shamefaced, half- 
owned wife, the overwought headache, inci- 
dental to her former profession, made her 
its prey; nervous fever came on as the sus- 
pense became more trying, and morbid ex- 
citement alternated with torpor and depres- 
sion. Medical advice was long deferred, 
and that which was at last sought was not 
equal to her needs. It remained for the 
physician summoned by Owen, in his horror 





yet survive, it could hardly be to the use of 
her intellect. 

’ Robert described poor Owen’s impetuous 
misery, and the cares which he lavished on 
the unconscious sufferer, mentioning him 
with warmth and tenderness that amazed 
Honor, from one sostern of judgment. Nay, 
Robert was more alive to the palliations of 
Owen’s conduct than she was herself. She 
grieved over the complicated deccit, and re- 
sented the cruelty to the wife with the keen 
severity of secluded womanhood, unable to 
realize the temptations of young manhood. 

“Why could he not have told me?” she 
said. ‘I could so easily have forgiven him 
for generous love, if I alone had been of- 
fended, and there had been no falsehood; 
but, after the way he has used us all, and 
chiefly that poor young thing, I can never 
feel that he is the same.” 

And though “the heart that knew no guile” 
had been saved from suffering, the thought 
of the intimacy, that she had encouraged, 
and the wishes she had entertained for 
Phebe, filled her heart with such dismay, 
that it required the sight of the innocent, 
serene face, and the sound of the happy, un- 
embarrassed voice, to re-assure her that her 
darling’s peace had not been wrecked. For, 
though Owen had never overpassed the 
bounds of the familiar intercourse of child- 
hood, there had been an implication of pref- 
erence in his look and tone; nor had there 
been error in the intuition of poor Edna’s 
jealous passion. Something there was of 
involuntary reverence that had never been 
commanded by the far more beautiful and 
gifted girl who had taken him captive. 

So great was the shock that Honora 
moved about mechanically, hardly able to: 
think. She knew that in time she should. 
pardon her boy; but she could not yearn 
to do so till she had seen him repent. He 
had sinned too deeply against others to be 
taken home at once to her heart, even 
though she grieved over him with deep, lov-- 
ing pity, and sought to find the original. 
germs of error rather in herself than in him.. 

Had she encouraged deceit by credulous. 
trust? Alas! alas! that should but have: 
taught him generosity. It was the old story. 
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Fond affection had led her to put herself into 
@ position to which Providence did not call 
her, and to which she was, therefore, un- 
equal. Fond affection had blinded her eyes, 
and fostered in its dbject the very faults 
most hateful to her. She could only hum- 
ble herself before her Maker for the recur- 
ring sin, and entreat for her own pardon, 
and for that of the offender with whose sins 
she charged herself. 

And to man she humbled herself by her 
confession to Captain Charteris, and by 
throwing herself unreservedly on the advice 
of Mr. Saville and Sir John Raymond, for 
her future conduct towards the culprit. If 
he were suffering now for her rejection of the 
counsel of manhood and experience, it was 
right that they should deal with him now, 
and she would try to bear it. And she also 
tried as much as possible to soften the blow 
to Lucilla, who was still abroad with her 
cousins. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“A little grain of conscience made him sour.” 
—TENNYSON. 
“A PENNY for your thoughts, Cilly,” said 
Horatia, sliding in on the slippery boards of 
a great bare room of a lodging-house at the 
celebrated Spa of Spitzwasserfitzung. 


“My thoughts? Iwas trying to recollect 
the third line of 


*«*Sated at home, of wife and children tired 
Sated abroad, all seen and naught admired.’ ” 


“Bless me, how grand! Worth twopence. 
So good how Shakspeare, as the Princess 
Ottilie would say!” 

“‘Twopence for its sincerity! It is not 
for your sake that I am not in Old Eng- 
land.” 

“Not for that of the three flaxen-haired 
princesses, with religious opinions to be ac- 
commodated to those of the crowned heads 
they may marry ?” 

“T’m sick of the three, and their raptures. 
I wish I was as ignorant as you, and that 
Shakspeare had never been read at the 
Holt.” 

“This is a sudden change. I thought 
Spitzwasserfitzung and its princesses had 
brought halcyon days.” 

“ Halcyon days will never come till we get 
home.” 


“ Which Lolly will never do. She passes 
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for somebody here, and will never endure 
Castle Blanch again.” 

*T’ll make Owencome and take me home.” 

“‘ No,” said Rashe, seriously, ‘don’t bring 
Owen here. If Lolly likes to keep Charles 
where gaming is man’s sole resource, don’t 
run Owen into that scrape.” 

“‘ What a despicable set you are!” sighed 
Lucilla. ‘I wonder why I stay with you.” 

“You might almost as well be gone,” said 
Ratia. ‘ You aren’t half so useful in keep- 
ing things going as you were once ; and you 
wont be ornamental long, if you let your 
spirits be so uncertain.” 

“ And pray howis that to be helped ? No, 
don’t come out with that stupid thing.” 

‘‘Commonplace because it is reasonable. 
You would have plenty of excitement in the 
engagement, and then no end of change, 
and settle down into a blooming little ma- 
tron, with all the business of the world on 
your hands. You have got him into excel- 
lent training by keeping him dangling so 
long; and it is the only chance of keeping 
your looks or your temper. By the time I 
come and stay with you, you'll be so agree- 
able you wont know yourself— ” 

“Blessings on that hideous post-horn for 
stopping your mouth! ” cried Lucilla, spring- 
ing up. ‘ Not that letters ever come to me.” 

Letters and Mr. and Mrs. Charteris all 
entered together, and Rashe was busy with 
her own share, when Lucilla came forward 
with a determined face, unlike her recent 
listless look, 'and said, ‘I am wanted at 
home. I shall start by the diligence to- 
night.” 

“How now?” said Charles. ‘ The old 
lady wanting you to make her will? ” 

“No,” said Lucilla, with dignity. “My 
brother’s wife is very ill. I must go to her.” 

“Ts she demented?” asked Charles, look- 
ing at his sister. 

“ Raving,” was the answer. ‘She has 
been so the whole morning. I shall cut off 
her hair, and get ice for her head.” 

“T tell simple truth,” returned Cilla. 
‘Here is a letter from Honor Charlecote, 
solving the two mysteries of last summer. 
Owen’s companion, who Rashe would have 
it was Jack Hastings —” 

“ Hal married, then! The cool hand! 
And, verily, but that Cilly takes it so easily, 
I should imagine it was her singing prodigy 
—eh? It was, then?” 
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“Absurd idiot!” exclaimed Charles. 
«There, he is done for now ! ” 

“ Yes,” drawled Eloisa; ‘ one never could ! 
notice a low person like that.” 

“She is my sister, remember!” cried Lu- 
cilla, with stamping foot and flashing eye. 

“Cunning rogue!” continued Horatia. 
‘‘ How did he manage to give no suspicion P | 
Oh! what fun! No wonder she looked | 
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between her and the door. “Are you in- 
| sane, Cilly ? What do you mean should be- 
come of you? Are you going to join the 
i méenage, and teach the A B C?” 

| “Tam going to own my sister while yet 
|there is time,” said Lucilla. ‘“ While you 
| are meditating how to make her a deserted 
outcast, death is more merciful. Pining un- 
|der the miseries of an unowned marriage, 


green and yellow when he was flirting with | she is fast dying of pressure on the brain. 

the little Fulmort! Let’s hear all, Cilly—' Iam going in the hope of hearing her call 

how, when, and where ? ” |me sister. I am going to take charge of her 
“ At the Registrar’s, at R , July 14th, ‘child, and stand by my brother.” 

1854,” returned Lucilla, with defiant gravity. | « Dying, poor thing ! ! 


“ Last July!” said Charles. ‘ Ha! the 
young donkey was under age—hadn’t con- 
sent of guardian. I don’t believe the mar- 
riage will hold water. I'll write to Stevens 
this minute.” 


“Well, that would be luck!” exclaimed | 


Rashe. 
‘“‘Much better than he deserves,” added 


Charles, “‘ to be such a fool as to run into the | 


noose and marry the girl.” 

Lucilla was trembling from head to foot, 
and a light gleamed in her eyes; but she 
spoke so quietly, that her cousins did not 
apprehend her intention in the question,— 

“You mean what you say ?” 

‘*Of course I do,” said Charles. “I’m 


Why did you not 
tell us before ?” said Horatia, sobered. 

| “T did not know it was to save Charles so 
‘much kind trouble,” said Lucilla. ‘Let me 
'go, Rashe ; you cannot detain me.” 

“TI do believe she is delighted,” said Ho- 
ratia, releasing her. 

In truth, she was inspirited by perceiving 
any door of escape. Any vivid sensation 
|was welcome in the irksome vacancy that 
pursued her in the absence of immediate ex- 
citement. Devoid of the interest of opposi- 
| tion, and of the bracing changes to the Holt, 
| her intercourse with the Charterises had be- 
come a weariness and vexation of spirit. 
Idle foreign life deteriorated them, and her 
| principle ‘and delicacy suffered frequent of- 





not sure of the law, and some of the big-' fences; but like all living wilfully in temp- 
wigs are very cantankerous about declaring tation, she seemed under a spell, only to be 
an affair of this sort null; but I imagine broken by an act of self-humiliation to which 
there is a fair chance of his getting quit for | ‘she would not bend. Longing for the whole- 
some annual allowance to her; and I'll do | some atmosphere of Hiltonbury, she could 
my best, even if I had to go to London about | not brook to purchase her entrance there by 
it. A man is never ruined till he is mar-| permitting herself to be pardoned. There 


ried.” 

‘Thank you,” returned Lucilla, her lips 
trembling with bitter irony. ‘“ Now I know 
what you all are made of. We are obliged 
for your offered exertion, but we are not in- 
clined to become traitors.” 

“‘Cilly! I thought you had more sense! 
You are no child!” 


was one who she fully intended should come 
and entreat her return, and the terms of her 
capitulation had many a time been arranged 
with herself; but when he came not, though 
her heart ached after him, pride still forbade 
/one homeward step, lest it should seem to 
_be in quest of him, or in compliance with his 
| wishes. 


“Tam a  woman—I feel for womanhood. | Here, then, was a summons to England— 
Iam a sister—I feel for my brother’s honor.” nay, into his very parish—without compro- 
Charles burst into a laugh. Eloisa re- , mising her pride or forcing her to show def- 
monstrated—‘ My dear, consider the dis- erence to rejected counsel. Nay, in contrast 
grace to the whole family—a village school- | with her cousins, she felt her sentiments so 
mistress ! ” lofty and generous that she was filled with 
“Our ideas differ as to disgrace,” said the gladness of conscious goodness, so like 
Lucilla. “Let me go, Ratia; I must pack | the days of her early childhood, that a happy 
for the diligence.” | dew suffused her eyes, and she seemed to 
The brother and sister threw themselves | hear the voice of old Thames. Her loathing 
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for the views of her cousins had borne down 
all resentment at her brother’s folly and 
Edna’s presumption; and relieved that it 
was not worse, and full of pity for the girl | 
she had really loved, Honor’s grieved dis- | 
pleasure and Charles’ kind project together | 
made her the ardent partisan of the young | 
wife. Because Honor intimated that the | 
girl had been artful, and had forced herself 
on Owen, Lucilla was resolved that her fa- 
vorite had been the most perfect of heroines ; 
and that circumstance alone should bear 
such blame as could not be thrown on Honor 
herself and the Wrapworth gossipry. Poor 
circumstance ! 

The journey gave her no concern. The 
way was direct to Ostend, and Spitzwasser- 
fitzung contained a “ pension” which was a 
great resort of incipient English governesses, 
so that there were no difficulties such as to 
give her enterprising spirit the least con- 
cern. She refused the escort that Rashe 
would have pressed upon her, and made her 
farewells with quiet resolution. No further 
remonstrance was offered ; and though each 
party knew that what had passed would be 
a barrier forever, good breeding preferred 


an indifferent parting. There were light, 
cheery words, but under the full conscious- 
ness that the friendship begun in perverse- 
ness had ended in contempt. 

Horatia turned aside with a good-natured 
“Poor child! she will soon wish herself 


back.” Lucilla, taking her last glance, 
sighed as she thought, “‘ My father did not 
like them. But for Honor, I would never 
have taken up with them.” 

Without misadventure, Lucilla arrived at 
London Bridge, and took a cab for Wool- 
stone Lane, where she must seek more exact 
intelligence of the locality of those she 
sought. So long had her eye been weary of 
novelty, while her mind was ill at ease, that 
even Holborn in the August sun was re- 
freshingly homelike; and begrimed Queen 
Anne, “ sitting in the sun” before St. Paul’s, 
wore a benignant aspect to glances full of 
hope and self-approval. An effort was nec- 
essary to recall how melancholy was the 
occasion of her journey, and all mournful 
anticipation was lost in the spirit of parti- 
sanship and patronage—yes, and in that 
pervading consciousness that each moment 
brought her nearer to Whittingtonia. 

Great was the amaze of good Mrs. Jones, 
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the housekeeper, at the arrival of Miss Lucy, 
and equal disappointment that she would 
‘neither eat nor rest, nor accept a convoy to 
No. 8, Little Whittington Street. She 
| tripped off thither the instant she had as- 
certained the number of the house, and 
heard that her brother was there, and his 
wife still living. 

She had formed to herself no image of the 
scenes before her, and was entirely unpre- 
pared by reflection when she rang at the 
door. As soon 2s she mentioned her name, 
the little maid conducted her down-stairs, 
and she found herself in the sitting-room, 
face to face with Robert Fulmort. 

Without showing surprise or emotion, or 
relaxing his grave, listening air, he merely 
bowed his head, and held out his hand. 
There was an atmosphere of awe about the 
room, as though she had interrupted a relig- 
ious office; and she stood still in the solemn 
hush, her lips parted, her bosom heaving. 
The opposite door was ajar, and from within 
came a kind of sobbing moan, and a low, 
feeble, faltering voice faintly singing,— 
“For men must work, and women must weep, 

And the sooner ’tis over, the sooner to sleep.” 

The choking thrill of unwonted tears 
rushed over Lucilla, and she shuddered. 
Robert looked disappointed as he caught 
the notes; then placing a seat for Lucilla 
said, very low, ‘‘ We hoped she would waken 
sensible. Her mother begged me to be at 
hand.” 

‘* Has she never been sensible?” 

“ They hoped so, at one time, last night. 
She seemed to know him.” 

“Ts he there ?” 

Robert only sighed assent, for again the 
voice was heard—“‘I must get up. Miss 
Sandbrook wants me. She says I sha’n’t 
be afraid when the time comes; but oh!— 
so many, many faces—all their eyes look- 
ing; and where is he?—why doesn’t he 
look? Oh! Miss Sandbrook, don’t bring 
that young lady here—I know—I know it 
is why he never comes—keep her away—” 

The voice turned to shrieking sobs. There 
were sounds of feet and hurried movements, 
and Owen came out, gasping for breath, and 
his face flushed. ‘I can’t bear it,” he said, 
with his hands over his face. 

“Can I be of use?” asked Robert. 

“No; the nurse can hold her;” and he 
leant his arms on the mantel-piece, his frame 
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shaken with long-drawn sobs. He had 
never even seen his sister, and she was too 
much appalled to speak or move. 

When the sounds ceased, Owen looked 
up to listen, and Robert said, ‘ Still no con- 
sciousness ? ” 

“No, better not. What would she gain 
by it?” 

“It must be better not, if so ordained,” 
said Robert. 

‘“‘Pshaw! what are last feelings and 
words? Asifa blighted life and such suffer- 
ing were not sure of compensation. There’s 
more justice in Heaven than in your sys- 
tem !” 

He was gone; and Robert with a deep 
sigh said, “I am not judging. Itrust there 
were tokens of repentance and forgiveness ; 
but it is painful, as her mother feels it, to 
hear how her mind runs on light songs and 
poetry.” 

“‘ Mechanically ! ” 

“True; and delirium is no criterion of the 
state of mind. But itis very mournful. In 
her occupation, one would have thought 
habit alone would have made her ear catch 
other chimes.” 

Lucilla remembered with # pang that she 
had sympathized with Edna’s weariness of 
the monotony of hymn and catechism. 
Thinking poetry rather dull and tiresome, 
she had little guessed at the effect of senti- 
mental songs and volumes of L. E. L., and 
the like, on an inflammable mind, when once 
taught to slake her thirsty imagination be- 
yond the §. P.C. K. She did not marvel 
at the set look of pain with which Robert 
heard passionate verses of Shelley and By- 
ron fall from those dying lips. They must 
have been conned by heart, and have been 
the favorite study, or they could hardly thus 
recur. 

“T must go,” said Robert, after a time; 
“Tam doing no good here. You will take 
eare of your brother, if it is over before I 
return. Where are you?” 

‘“* My things are in Woolstone Lane.” 

“T meant to get him there. I will come 
back by seven o’clock ; but I must go to the 
school.” 

“ May I go in there?” 

“You had better not. It is a fearful sight, 
and you cannot be of use. I wish you 
could be out of hearing; but the house is 
full.” 
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“One moment, Robert—the child ?” 

“‘ Sent to a nurse, when every sound was 
agony.” 

He stepped into the sick-room, and 
brought out Mrs. Murrell, who began with a 
courtesy, but eagerly pressed Lucilla’s offered 
hand. Subdued by sorrow and watching, 
she was touchingly meek and resigned, en- 
during with the patience of real faith, and 
only speaking to entreat that Mr. Fulmort 
would pray with her for her poor child. 
Never had Lucilla so prayed; and ere she 
had suppressed her tears, ere rising from her 
knees, Robert was gone. 

She spent the ensuing hours of that sum- 
mer evening, seated in the arm-chair, barely 
moving, listening to the ticking of the clock, 
and the thunder of the streets, and at times 
hearkening to the sounds in the inner cham- 
ber, the wanderings feebler and more rare, 
but the fearful convulsions more frequent, 
seeming, as it were, to be tearing away the* 
last remnant of life. These moments of 
horror-struck suspense were the only breaks, 
save when Owen rushed out unable to bear 
the sight, and stood, with hidden face, in 
such absorption of distress as to be uncon- 
scious of her awe-struck attempts to obtain 
his attention, or when Mrs. Murrell came to 
fetch something, order her maid, or relieve 
herself by a few sad words to her guest. 
Gratified by the eager sisterly acknowledg- 
ment of poor Edna, she touched Lucilla 
deeply by speaking of her daughter’s fond- 
ness for Miss Sandbrook, grief at having 
given cause for being thought ungrateful, 
and assurances that the secret never could 
have been kept had they met the day after 
the soirée. Many had been the poor thing’s 
speculations how Miss ‘Sandbrook would re- 
ceive her marriage, but always with confi- 
dence in her final mercy and justice; and 
when Lucilla heard of the prolonged wretch- 
edness, the hope deferred, the evil reports 
and suspicions of neighbors and lodgers, the 
failing health, and cruel disappointment, 
and looked round at the dismal little stifling 
dungeon where this fair and gifted being had 
pined and sunk beneath slander and deser- 
tion hot tears of indignation filled her eyes, 
and with fingers clenching together, she 
said, ‘‘ Oh, that I had known it sooner! Ed- 
na was right. I will be the person to see 
justice done to her !" 





And when left alone she cast about for 
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the most open mode of proclaiming Edna had been used to mould had suddenly lost 
Murrell her brother’s honored wife and her its yielding nature and become marble. 


own beloved sister. The more it mortified 
the Chartcrises the better! 

By the time Robert came back, the sole 
change was in the failing strength, and he | 
insisted on conducting Lucilla to Woolstone 
Lane, Mrs. Murrell enforcing his advice so 
decidedly that there was no choice. She 
would not be denied one look at the sufferer, 
but what she saw was so miserably unlike 
the beautiful creature whom she remembered, 
that she recoiled, feeling the kindness that 
had forbidden her the spectacle, and pas- 
sively left the house, still under the chill in- 
fluence of the shock. She had tasted noth- 
ing since breakfasting on board the steamer, 
and on coming into the street the compara- 
tive coolness seemed to strike her through ; 
she shivered, felt her knees give way, and 
grasped Robert’s arm for support. Ile 


* treated her with watchful, considerate solici- 
tude, though with few words, and did not 
leave her till he had seen her safe under the 
charge of the housckeeper ; when, in return 
for his assurances that he would watch over 
her brother, she promised to take food and 


go at once to rest. 

Too weary at first to undress, and still 
thinking that Owen might be brought to 
her, she lay back on the couch in her own 
familiar little cedar room, feeling as if she 
recalled the day through the hazy medium 
of a dream, and as if she had not been in 
contact with Edna, nor Owen, nor Robert, 
but only with pale phantoms called by those 
names. 

Robert especially! Engrossed and awe- 
stricken as she had been, still it came on her 
that something was gone that to her had 
constituted Robert Fulmort. Neither the 
change of dress, nor even the older and more 
settled expression of countenance, made the 
difference ; but the want of that nameless, 
hesitating deference which in each word or 
action formerly seemed to implore her favor, 
or even when he dared to censure, did so 
under appeal to her mercy. Had he avoided 
her, she could have understood it; but his 
calm, authoritative self-possession was be- 
yond her, though as yet she was not alarmed, 
for her mind was too much confused to per- 
ceive that her influence was lost ; but it was 
uncomfortable, and part of this strange, un- 
natural world, as though the wax which she 
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Tired out, she at last went to bed, and 
slept soundly, but awoke early, and on com- 
ing down, found from the housekeeper that 
‘her brother had been brought home at two 
o’clock by Mr. Fulmort, and had gone to his 
room atonce. All wasover. Lucilla, long- 
ing to hear more, set out to see Mrs. Mur- 
rell, before he should come down-stairs. 

While the good woman was forced to be- 
stir herself for her lodgers’ breakfasts, Lu- 
cilla could steal a solitary moment to gaze 
on the pallid face to which death had restored 
much of its beauty. She pressed her lips 
on the regal brow, and spoke half aloud, 
“Edna, Edna Sandbrook, sister Edna, you 
should have trusted me. You knew I would 
see justice done to you, and I will. You 
shall lie by my mother’s side in our own 
churchyard, and Wrapworth shall know that 
she, whom they envied and maligned, was 
Owen Sandbrook’s wife and my cherished 
sister.” 

Poor Mrs. Murrell, with her swimming 
eyes and stock phrases, brought far more 
Christian sentiments to the bed cf death. 
‘‘ Poor, dear love, her father and [I little 
thought it would end in this, when we used 
to be so proud of her. We should have 
minded that pride is not made for sinners. 
‘Favor is deceitful and beauty is vain;’ 
and the Lord saw it well that we should be 
cast down and slandcrous lips opened egainst 
us, that so we might fecl our trust is in him 
alone! Oh, it is good that even thus she 
was brought to turnto him! But I thank 
—oh, I thank him, that her father never 
lived to see this day!” 

She wept such tears of true thankfulness 
and resignation, that Lucilla, almost abashed 
by the sight of picty beyond her comprehen- 
sion, stood silent, till, with a change to the 
practical, Mrs. Murrell recovered herself, 
saying, ‘If you please, ma’am, when had I 
best come and speak to the young gentle- 
man? I ought to know what would be 
pleasing to him about the funeral.” 

‘We will arrange,” said Lucilla; “she 
shall be buried with my mother and. sister 
in Wrapworth churchyard.” 

Though gratified, Mrs. Murreil demurred, 
lest it might be taken ill by the “ family” 
and by that godly minister whose kindness 
and sympathy at the time of Edna’s evasion 
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had made a deep impression: but Lucilla 
boldly undertook that the family must like 
it, and she would take care of the minister. 
Nor was the good woman insensible to the 
posthumous triumph over calumny, although 
still with a certain hankering after Kensal 
Green as a sweet place, with pious monu- 
ments, where she should herself be laid, and 
the company that did things so reasonable 
and so handsome. 

Lucilla hurried back to fulfil the mission of 
Nemesis to the Charterises, which she called 
justice to Edna, and by the nine o’clock post 
despatched three notes. One containing the 
notice for the Times—* On the 17th instant, 
at 8, Little Whittington Street, St. Wul- 
stan’s, Edna, the beloved wife of Owen Char- 
teris Sandbrook, Esq. ;” another was to or- 
der a complete array of mourning from her 
dressmaker ; and the third was to the Rev- 
erend Peter Prendergast, in the most simple 
manner requesting him to arrange for the 
burial of her sister-in-law, at 5 P.M., on the 
ensuing Saturday, indicating the laborers 
who should act as bearers, and ending with, 


“You will be relieved by hearing that she} 


was no other than our dear Edna, married 
on the 14th of July, last year.” 

She then beguiled the time with designs 
for gravestones, until she became uneasy at 
Owen’s non-appearance, and longed to go 
and see after him; but she fancied he might 
have spent nights of watching, and thought 
sleep would be the best means of getting 
through the interval which appalled her 
mind, unused to contact with grief. Still 
his delay began to wear her spirits and ex- 
pectation, so long wrought up to the meet- 
ing ; and she was at least equally restless for 
the appearance of Robert, wanting to hear 
more from him, and above all certain that all 
her’ dreary cravings and vacancy would be 
appeased by one dialogue with him, on what- 
ever topic it might be. She wished that she 
had obeyed that morning bell at St. Wul- 
stan’s. It would have disposed of half an 
hour, and she would have met him. ‘For 
shame,” quoth the haughty spirit, ‘‘ now that 
has come into my head, I can’t go at all.” 

Her solitude continued till half-past ten 
when she heard the welcome sound of Rob- 
ert’s voice, and flew to meet him, but was 
again checked by his irresponsive manner as 
he asked for Owen. , 
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“Thave not seen him. I do not know 
whether to knock, lest he should be asleep.” 

“T hope he is. He has not been in bed 
for three nights. I will go and see.” 

He was moving to the door, without lin- 
gering for a word more. She stopped him 
by-saying, “ Pray hear first what I have set- 
tled with Mrs. Murrell.” 

‘“‘She told me,” said Robert. 
Owen’s wish ? ” 

“Tt ought to be. It must. Every public 
justice must be paid now.” 

Is it quite well judged, unless it were 
his strong desire? Have you considered the 
feelings of Mr. Prendergast or your rela- 
tions? ” 

“There is nothing I consider more. If 
Charles thinks it more disgraceful to marry 
a Christian for love than a Jewess for money, 
he shall see that we are not of the same 
opinion.” 

“ Tnever pretend to judge of your motives.” 

‘Mercy, what have I gone and said?” 
ejaculated Lucilla, as the door closed after 
him. ‘ Why did I let it out, and make him 
think me a vixen? Better than a hypocrite, 
though! I always professed to show my 
worst. What’s come to me, that I can’t go 
on so contentedly? He must hear the Char- 
teris’ sentiments, though, that he may not 
think miné a gratuitous affront.” 

Her explanation was at her tongue’s end, 
but Robert only appeared with her brother, 
whom he had found dressing. Owen just 
greeted his sister, but asked no questions, 
only dropping heavily into a chair, and let 
her bring him his breakfast. So young was 
he, still wanting six weeks to years of dis- 
cretion; so youthful his appearance in spite 
of his size and strength, that it was almost 
absurd to regard him as a widower, and ex- 
pect him to act as a man of mature age and 
feeling. There was much of the boy in his 
excessive and freely indulged lassitude, and 
his half-sullen, half-shy reserve towards his 
sister. Knowing he had been in conversa- 
tion with Robert, she felt it hard that before 
her he only leant his elbgws on the table, 
yawned, and talked of his stiffness, until his 
friend, rising to leave them, he exerted him- 
self to say, ‘‘ Don’t go, Fulmort,” 

“I am afraid I must., I leave you to 


“Ts it 





your sister.” (She noted that. it was. not 
« Lucy.) sf 7 
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“But, I say, Fulmort, there are things to 
settle—funeral, and all that,” he said ina 
helpless voice, like a sulky schoolboy. 

“‘ Your sister has been arranging with Mrs. 
Murrell.” 

‘Yes, Owen,” said Lucilla, tears glisten- 
ing in her eyes, and her voice thrilling with 
emotion ; “ it is right and just that she should 
be with our mother and little Mary at home; 
so I have written to Mr. Prendergast.” 

“Very well,” he languidly answered. 
“Settle it as you will; only deliver me from 
the old woman!” 

He was in no state for reproaches; but 
Lucilla was obliged to bite her lip to restrain 
a torrent of angry weeping. ° 

At his urgent instance, Robert engaged 
to return to dinner, and went, leaving Lu- 
cilla with nothing to do but to watch those 
heavy slumberings on the sofa and proffer 
attentions that were received with the sur- 
liness of one too miserable to know what 
to do with himself. She yearned over him 
with a new awakening of tenderness, long- 
ing, yet unable, to console or soothe. The 
light surface-intercourse of the brother and 
sister, each selfishly refraining from stirring 
the depths of the other’s mind, rendered 
them mere strangers in the time of trouble ; 
and vainly did Lucy gaze wistfully at the 
swollen eyelids and flushed cheeks, watch 
every peevish gesture, and tend each sul- 
len wish, with pitying sweetness ; she could 
not reach the inner man, nor touch the ach- 
ing wound. 

Towards evening, Mrs. Murrell’s name 
was brought in, provoking a fretful injunc- 
tion from Owen not to let him be molested 
with her cant. Lucilla sighed compliance, 
though vexed at his egotism, and went to 
the study, where she found that Mrs, Mur- 
rell had brought her grandson, her own most 
precious comforter, whom she feared she 
must resign ‘to be bred up as a gentleman 
as he was, and despise his poor old granny ; 
and she would say not a word, only if his 
papa would let her keep him till he had cut 
his first teeth, far he had always been tender, 
and she could not be easy to think that any 
one else had the charge of him.” She de- 
voured him with kisses as she spoke, taking 
every precaution to keep her profuse tears 
from falling on him; and Lucilla, much 
moved, answered, ‘“‘Oh! for the present, no 
one cou!d wish to part him from you. Poor 
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little fellow! May I take him for a little 
while tomy brother? It maydohim good.” 

Cilly had rather have ridden a kicking 
horse than handled an infant. She did not 
think this a prepossessing specimen, but it 
was passive. She had always understood 
from books that this was the sure means of 
‘opening the sealed fountains of grief.” She 
remembered what little Mary had been to 
her father, and in hopes that parental in- 
stinct would make Owen know better what 
to do with her burden than she did, she en- 
tered the drawing-room, where a little mur- . 
muring sound caused Owen to start up on 
his elbow, exclaiming, “ What are you at? 
Don’t bring that here!” 

‘I thought you might wish to see him?” 

«What should I do with him?” asked 
Owen, in the same glum, childish tone, 
turning his face inwards as he lay down. 
‘Take it away. Aint I wretched enough 
already to please you ?” 

She gave up the point, much grieved and 
strongly drawn to the little helpless one, 
rejected by his father, misused and cast off 
like his mother. Would no one stand up 
for him? Yes, it must be her part. She 
was his champion! She would set him forth 
in the world, by her own toil if need were! 

Sealing the promise with a kiss, she re- 
turned him to his grandmother, and talked 
of him as so entirely her personal concern, 
that the good woman went home to report 
to her inquiring friends that the young lady 
was ready to “hact very feeling, and very 
’andsome.” Probably desirous to avoid 
further reference to his unwelcome son and 
heir, Owen had betaken himself to the solace 
of his pipe, and was pacing the garden with 
steps now sauntering with depression, now 
impetuous with impatience, always moving 
too much like a caged wild beast to invite 
approach. She was disconsolately watching 
him from the window, when Mr. Fulmort 
was admitted. A year ago, what would he 
not have given for that unfeigned, simple 
welcome, as she looked up with eyes full of 
tears, saying, ‘‘O Robert, it is so grievous 
to see him!” 

“ Very sad,” was the mournful answer. 

“You may be able to help him. He asks 
for you, but turns from me.” 

“He has been obliged to rely on me, 
since we came to town,” said Robert. 
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‘You must have been very kind!” she 
warmly exclaimed. 

But he drew back from the effusion, say- 
ing, “I did no more than was absolutely 
necessary. He does not lay himself open 
to true comfort.” 

“‘ Deaths never seemed half so miserable 
before,” cried Lucilla. ‘ Yet this poor thing 
had little to live for! Was it all poor Hon- 
or’s tender softening that took off the edge 
to our imaginations ? ” 

“It is not always so mournful!” shortly 
said Robert. 

“No; even the mother bears it better, 
and not for want of heart.” 

“She is a Christian,” said Robert. 

“Poor Owen! It makes me rémorseful. 
I wonder if I make. too light of the line he 
took; yet what difference could I have made? 
Sisters go for so little; and as to influence, 
Honor overdid it.” Then, as he made no 
reply, “Tell me, do you think my acquies- 
cence did harm ?” 

“T cannot say. Your conscience must 
decide. It is not a case for me. I must go 
to him.” 

It was deep mortification. Used to have 
the least hint of dawning seriousness thank- 
fully cherished and fostered, it was a rude 
shock, when most in need of épanchement 
du ceur after her dreary day, to be thrown 
back on that incomprehensible process of 
self-examination; and by Robert, too! 

She absolutely did not feel as if she were 
the same Lucilla. It was the sensation of 
doubt on her personal identity awakened in 
the good woman of the ballad when her lit- 
tle dog began to bark and wail at her. 

She strove to enliven the dinner by talk- 
ing of Hiltonbury, and of Juliana’s marriage, 
thus awakening Owen into life and talka- 
tiveness so much in his light ordinary humor, 
as to startle them both. Lucilla would have 
encouraged it as preferable to his gloom, 
but it was decidedly repressed by Robert. 

She had to repair to solitary restlessness 
in the drawing-room, and was left alone 
there till so late that Robert departed after 
a single cup of tea, cutting short a captious 
argument of Owen’s about impossibility of 
proof, and truth being only true in a sense. 

Owen’s temper was, however, less morose; 
and when his sister was lighting his candle 
for him at night, kindly said, “ What a bore 
I’ve been all day, Lucy.” 
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“Tam glad to be with you, dear Owen; 
I have no one else.” 

“Eh? What’s become of Rashe ?” 

“‘ Never mention her again ! ” 

“What? They’ve cut you?” 

“T have cut them.” 

She related what had passed. 

Owen set his face into a frown. ‘ Even 
so, Charlie; doltishness less pardonable than 
villany! You were right to cut the connec- 
tion, Lucy; it has been our curse. So now 
you will go back to poor Honor, and try to 
make it up to her.” 

“I’m not going near Honor till she for- 
gives you, and receives your child.” 

‘‘ Then you will be very ridiculous,” said 
Owen, impatiently. ‘“ She has no such ran- 
cor against me as you have against her, poor 
dear; but it is not in the nature of things 
that she should pass over this unlucky per- 
formance.” 

‘“‘If it had been such a performance as 
Charles desired, I should have said so.” 

“Pshaw! Ihadn’tthechance; and gloss 
it as you will, Lucy, there’s no disguising it; 
she would have it, and I could not help it, 
but she was neglected, and it killed her!” 
He brought his hand down on the table with 
a heavy thump, which together with the 
words made his sisterrecoil. ‘‘ Could Honor 
treat me the same after that? And she not 
my mother, either! Why had not my father 
the sense to have married her? Then I 
could go to her and get rid of this intoler- 
able weight!” and he groaned aloud. 

‘‘ A mother could hardly love you more,” 
said Lucy, to her own surprise. “If you 
will but go to her, when she sees you so un- 
happy.” 

“ Out of the question,” broke in Owen; 
“T can’t stay here! I would have gone this 
very night, but I can’t be off till that poor 
thing—” 

“Off?” 

“Ay, to the diggings, somewhere, any- 
where, to get away from it all!” 

“QO Owen, do nothing mad!” 

“I’m not going to do any thing just now, 
I tell you. Don’t bein a fright. I sha’n’t 
take French leave of you. You'll find me 
to-morrow morning, worse luck. Good- 
night.” 

Lucilla was doubly glad to have come. 
Her pride approved his proposal, though her 
sisterly love would suffer, and she was anx- 
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ious about the child; but the dawning con- 
fidence was at least a relief. 

Next morning, he was better, and talked 
much too like his ordinary self, but relapsed 
afterwards for want of employment; and 
when a letter was brought to him, left by 
his wife to be read after her death, he broke 
down, and fell into a paroxysm of grief and 
despair, which still prevailed when a mes- 
sage came in to ask admission for Mr. Pren- 
dergast. Relieved to be out of sight of 
depression that her consolations only aggra- 
vated, and hoping for sympathy and counsel, 
Lucy hastened to the study with out-stretched 
hands, and was met with the warmth for 
which she had longed. 

Still there was disappointment. In par- 
ticipation with Owen’s grief, she had lost 
sight of his offences, and was not prepared 
for the commencement. ‘‘ Well, Cilla, I 
came up to talk to you. A terrible business 
this of Master Owen’s.” 

“Tt breaks one’s heart to see him so 
wretched.” 


“hope he is. He ought to be.” 


‘“‘ Now, Mr. Prendergast.” 
The curate held up both hands, deprecat- 


ing her coaxing piteous look, and used his 
voice rather loudly to overpower hers, and 
say what he had prepared as a duty. 

“Yes, yes, he is your brother, and all 
that. You may feel for him what you like. 
But I must say this: it was a shameful 
thing, and a betrayal of confidence, such as 
it grieves me to think of in his father’s son. 
I am sorry for her, poor thing! whom I 
should have looked after better; and I am 
very sorry indeed for you, Cilla; but I must 
tell you that to bury the poor girl next to 
Mrs. Sandbrook, as your brother’s wife, 
would be a scandal.” 

*‘ Don’t speak so loud; he will hear.” 

His mild face was unwontedly impatient 
as he said, ‘I can see how you gave in to 
the wish; I don’t blame you, but if you con- 
sider thé example to the parish.” 

“‘ After what I told you in my letter, I 
don’t see the evil of the example ; unless it 
be your esprit de corps about the registrar, 
and they could not well have requested you 
to officiate.” 

“Cilla, you were always saucy, but this 
is no time for nonsense. You can’t defend 
them.” 
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| Perhaps you are of the squire’s opinion 
| —that the bad example was in the marrying 
| her at all.” 

Mr. Prendergast looked so much shocked 
that Lucilla felt a blush rising, conscious 
that the tone of the society she had of late 
lived with had rendered her tongue less 
guarded, her cheek less shamefaced than 
erst, but she galloped on to hide her confu- 
sion. “ You were their great cause. Ifyou 
had not gone and frightened her, they might 
have philandered on all this time, till the 
whole affair died of its own silliness.” 

‘‘ Yes, no one was so much to blame as I. 
I will trust no living creature again. My 
carelessness opened the way to temptation, 
and Heaven knows, Lucilla, I have been in- 
finitely more displeased with myself than 
with them.” 

“ Well, so am I with myself, for putting 
her in his way. Don’t let us torment our- 
selves with playing the game backwards 
again—I hate it. Let’s see to the next.” 

“That is what I came for. Now, Cilla, 
though I would gladly do what I could for 
poor Owen, just think what work it will make 
| with the girls at Wrapworth, who are non- 
-sensical enough already, to have this poor 
runaway brought back to be buried as the 

wife of a fine young gentleman.” 

‘.Poor Edna’s history is no encourage- 
/ment to look out for fine young gentlemen.” 

‘They will know the fact, and sink the 

circumstances.” 

‘* So you are so innocent as to think they 
don’t know! Depend upon it, every house 
‘in Wrapworth rings with it; and wont it be 
‘more improying to have the poor thing’s 

grave to point the moral.” 

“Cilla, you are a little witch. You al- 
ways have your way, but I don’t like it. It 
is not the right one.” 

‘Not right for Owen. to make full com- 
pensation? Mind, it is not Edna Murrell, 
the eloped schoolmistress, but Mrs. Sand- 
brook, whom her husband wishes to bury 
among his family.” 

“ Poor lad, is he much cut up?” 
| “So much that I should hardly dare tell 
‘him if you had refused. He could-not bare 
another indignity heaped on her, and a 
wound from you would cut deeper than from 
anyone else. You should remember in judg- 
ing him that he had no parent to disobey, 
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and there was gencrosity in taking on him 
the risk rather than leave her to a broken 
heart and your tender mercy.” 

“T fear his tender mercy has turned out 
worse than mine; but I am sorry for all he 
has brought on himself, poor lad! ” 

“Shall I try whether he can see you?” 

“No, no; I had rather not. You say 
young Fulmort attends to him, and I could 
not speak to him with patience. Five o’clock, 
Saturday ?” 

“Yes; but that is not all. That poor 
child—Robert Fulmort, you, and I must be 
sponsors.” 

‘Cilla, Cilla, how can I answer how it will 
be brought up ?” 

“Some one must. Its father talks of 
leaving England, and it will be my charge. 
Will you not help me? you who have al- 
ways helped me. My father’s grandson ;— 
you cannot refuse him, Mr. Pendy,” said 
she, using their old childish name for him. 

He yielded to the united influence of his 
rector’s daughter and the memory of his rec- 
tor. Though no weak man, those two ap- 
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ening towards her, like balm to the sore spot 
in her heart. 

“Never mind me, I can take care of my- 
self,” she said, while the muscles of her 
throat ached and quivered with emotion. 
“‘T would not detain him to be pitied, and 
forgiven.” 

“Do not send him away in pride ;” said 
Robert, sadly. 

“ Am not I humbled enough ? ” she said ; 
and her drooping head and eye seemed to 
thrill him with their wonted power. 

One step he made towards her, but checked 
himself, and said in a matter-of-fact tone, 
“ Currie, the architect, has a brother, a civil 
engineer, just going out to Canada to lay out 
arailway. It might be an opening for Owen 
to go as his assistant—unless you thought 
it beneath him.” ; 

These last words were caused by her un- 
controllable look of disappointment. But it 
was not the proposal: no ; but the change of 
manner that struck her. The quiet, indiffer- 
ent voice was like water quenching a strug-' 
gling spark, but in a moment she recovered 


peals always swayed him; and Lucilla’s air,| her powers. ‘Beneath him! Oh, no. I 
spirited when she defended, soft when she | told you we were humbled. I always longed 


grieved, was quite irresistible; so she gained for his independence, and I am glad that he 
her point, and felt restored to herself by the ; should not go alone.” 


exercise of power, and by making her wonted| ‘The work would suit his mathematical 
impression. Since one little dog had wagged | and scientific turn. Then, since you do not 
his little tail, she no longer doubted “If I object, I will see whether he would like it, 
be I;” yet this only rendered her more ner- or if it be practicable, in case Miss Charle- 
vously desirous of obtaining the like recpgni- | cote should approve.” 
tion from the other, and she positively wea- | Robert seized this opportunity of conclud- 
ried after one of Robert’s old wistful looks. | ing the interview. Lucy ran up-stairs for the 
A téte-a-téte with him was necessary on_ fierce quarter-deck walking that served her 
many accounts, and she lay in wait to obtain instead of tears, as an ebullition that tired 
a few moments alone with him in the study. down her feelings by exhaustion. 
He complied neither eagerly nor reluctantly,| Some of her misery was for Owen, but 
bowed his head without remark when she would the sting have been so acute had 
told him about the funeral, and took the} Robert Fulmort been more than the true 
sponsorship as a matter of course. ‘Very friend ? 
well; I suppose there is no one else to be| Pheebe’s warning, given in that very room, 
found. Is it your brother’s thought ?” seemed engraven on each panel. “If you 
“T told him.” go on as you are doing now, he does not 
“So I feared.” think it would be right for a clergyman.” 


‘““O Robert, we must take double care for 
the poor little thing.” 

*T will do my best,” he answered. 

“Do you know what Owen intends?” 
said Luciila, in low, alarmed accents. 


Could Lucilla have looked through the 
floor, she would have seen Robert with el- 
bows on the window-sill, and hands locked 
| over his knitted brows; and could she have 
| interpreted his short-drawn sighs, she would 





“THe has told you? It is a wild purpose; have heard, “ Poor child! poor child! Itis 
but I doubt whether to dissuade him, except not coquetry. That wasinjustice. She loves 
for your sake,” he added, with his first soft-; me. She loves me still! Why doI believe 
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it only too late? Why is this trial sent me, 
since I am bound to the scheme that pre- 
cludes my marriage? What use is it to see 
her as undisciplined—as unfit as ever? I 
know it! I always knew it. But I feel still 
atraitor to her! She had warning! She 
trusted the power of my attachment in spite 
of my judgment! Fickle to her, or a falterer 
to my higher pledge? Never! I must let 
her see the position—crush any hope— 
otherwise I cannot trust myself, nor deal 
fairly by her. Heaven help us both.” 

When they next met, Robert had pro- 
pounded his Canadian project, and Owen 
had caught at it. Idleness had never been 
his fault, and he wanted severe, engrossing 
labor to stun pain and expel thought. He 
was urgent to know what standard of attain- 
ments would be needful, and finding Robert 
ignorant on this head, seized his hat, and 
dashed out in the gaslight to the nearest 
bookseller’s for a treatise on surveying. 

Robert was taken by surprise, or he might 
have gone too. He looked as if he medi- 
tated a move, but paused as Lucy said, 
“Poor fellow, how glad he is of an object!” 

“ May it not be to his better feelings like 
sunshine to morning dew?” said Robert, 
sighing. “I hear a very high charactcr of 
Mr. Currie, and a right-minded, fractical, 
scientific man may tell more on a disposition 
like his—” 

“Than parsons and women,” said Lucilla, 
with a gleam of her old archness. 

“ Exactly so. He must see religion in the 
world, not out of it.” 

“ After all, I have not heard who is this 
Mr. Currie, and how you know him.” 

“ T know him through his brother, who is 
building the church in Cecily Row.” 

“ A church in Cecily Row! St. Cecilia’s ? 
Who is doing it? Honor Charlecote?” 

“No; I am.” 

“ You! Tell me all about it,” said Lucilla, 
leaning forward to listen with the eager air 
of interest which, when not half so earnest, 
had been always bewitching. 

Poor Robert looked away, and tried to 
think himself explaining his scheme to the 
archdeacon. ‘“ The place is in frightful dis- 
order, filled with indescribable vice and mis- 
ery, but there is a shadow of hope that a few 
may be worked on if something like a mis- 
sion can be organized. Circumstances seemed 
to mark me out as the person to be at the 


cost of setting it on foot, my father’s con- 
nection with the parish giving it a claim on 
me. So I purchased the first site that was 
in the market, and the buildings arein prog- 
ress—chapel, schools, orphanage, and rooms 
for myself and two other clergy. When all 
the rest is provided for, there will gemain 
about two hundred and fifty pounds a year 
—just enough for three of us, living to- 
gether.” 

He durst not glance towards her, or he 
would have seen her cheek white as wax, 
and her eye seeking his in dismayed inquiry. 
There was a pause ; then she forced herself 
to falter, “Yes. I suppose it is very right, 
very grand. It is settled?” 

‘“‘The archdeacon has seen the plans, the 
bishop has consented.” 

Long and deep was the silence that fell 
on both. 

Lucilla knew her fate as well as if his 
long coat had been a cowl. 

She would not, could not feel it yet. She 
must keep up appearances, so she fixed her 
eyes steadily on the drawing her idle hands 
were perpetrating on the back of a letter, 
and appeared absorbed in shading a Turk’s 
head. 

If Robert’s motives had not been unmixed, 
if his zeal had been alloyed by temper, or 
his self-devotion by undutifulness; if his 
haste had been self-willed, or his judgment 
one-sided, this was an hour of retribution. 
Let her have all her faults, she was still the 
Lucy who had flown home to him for com- 
fort. He felt as if he had dashed away the 
little bird that had sought refuge in his 
bosom. 

Fain would he have implored her pardon, 
but for the stern resolution to abstain from 
any needless word or look, such as might 
serve to rivet the affection that ought to be 
withdrawn ; and he was too manly and un- 
selfish to indulge in discussion or regret, too 
late as it was to change the course to which 
he had offered himself and his means. To 
retract would have been a breach of promise 
—a hasty one, perhaps, but still an absolute 
vow publicly made; and in all his wretched- 
ness he had at least the comfort of knowing 
the present duty. F 

Afraid of last words, he would not even 
take leave until Owen came in upon their 
silence, full of animation and eagerness to 











see how far his knowledge would serve him 
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with the book that he had brought home. 
Robert then rose, and on Owen’s pressing 
to know when he might see the engineer, 
promised to go in search of him the next 
day, but added that they must not expect to 
see himself till evening, since it would be a 
busy day. 

Lucilla stood up, but speech was impossi- 
ble. She was in no mood to affect indiffer- 
ence, yet she could neither be angry nor 
magnanimous. She seemed to have passed 
into a fresh stage of existence where she 
was not yet at home; and in the same 
dreamy way she went on drawing Red In- 
dians, till by a sudden impulse she looked 
up and said, “‘ Owen, why should not I come 
out with you?” 

He was intent on a problem, and did not 
hear. 

‘Owen, take me with you; I will make a 
home for you.” 

“Eh?” 

‘¢ Owen, let me come to Canada, and take 
care of you and your child.” 

He burst out laughing. 
Cilly ; that beats all!” 

“Am I likely to be in play?” 

“Tf not, you are crazy. As if a man 
could go surveying in the backwoods with 
a woman and a brat at his heels!” 

Lucy’s heart seemed to die within her. 
Nothing was left to her; hopes and fears 
were alike extinct, and life a waste before 
her. Still and indifferent, she laid her down 
at night, and awoke in the morning, wish- 
ing still to prolong the oblivion of sleep. 


‘‘ Well done, 


could she resent his high-flown notions of 
duty, and deem herself their victim, since 
she had slighted fair warning, and repelled | 
his attempts to address her. She saw no 
resource save the Holt, now more hopelessly 
dreary and distasteful than ever, and she 


shrank both from writing to Honor, *or end- | 


ing her tantalizing intercourse with Robert. 
To watch over her brother was her only 
comfort, and one that must soon end. 

He remained immersed in trigonometry, 
and she was glad he should be too much 
engrossed for the outbreaks of remorseful 
sorrow that were so terrible to witness, and 
carefully guarded him from all that could 
excite them. 





Mrs. Murrell brought several letters that 
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had been addressed to him at her house, 
and as Lucilla conveyed them to him, she 
thought their Oxford post-marks looked sus- 
picious, especially as he thrust them aside 
with the back of his hand, returning with- 
out remark to A B and C D. 

Presently a person asked to speak with 
Mr. Sandbrook; and supposing it was on 
business connected with the funeral, Lucilla 
went to him, and was surprised at recogniz- 
ing the valet of one of the gentlemen who 
had stayed at Castle Blanch. He was ur- 
gent to see Mr. Sandbrook himself; but she, 
resolved to avert all annoyances, refused 
to admit him, offering to take a message. 
‘‘ Was it from his master ?” 

“Why, no ma’am. In fact, I have left 
his lordship’s service,” he said, hesitating. 
“In point of fact, I am the principal. 
There was a little business to be settled with 
the young gentleman when he came into 
his fortune; and understanding that such 
was the case, since I heard of him as settled 
in life, I have brought my account.” 

“You mistake the person. My brother 
has come into no fortune, and has no expec- 
tation of any.” 

“‘ Indeed, ma’am!” exclaimed the man, 
“‘T always understood that Mr. Owen Char- 
teris Sandbrook was heir to a considerable 


. | property.” 


‘‘ What of that?” 
“Only this, ma’am—that I hold a bond 
from that gentleman for the payment of £600 


upon the death of Miss Honora Charlecote, 
of the Holt, Hiltonbury, whose property I 
Anger with Robert would have been a sol- understood was entailed on him.” 


ace, but his dejection forbade this; nor_ 


His tone 
was still respectful, but his hand shook with 
suppressed rage, and his eye was full of 
‘passion. 

‘Miss Charlecote is not dead,” steadily 
answered Lucilla. “She is in perfect health, 
not fifty years old, and her property is en- 
tirely at her own disposal.” 

Either the man’s wrath was beyond con- 
trol, or he thought it his interest to terrify 
the lady, for he broke into angry complaints 
of being swindled, with menaces of expo- 
sure; but Lucilla, never deficient in courage, 
preserved ready thought and firm demeanor. 

‘You had better take care,” she said. 
“My brother is under age, and not liable. 
If you should recover what you have lent 
him, it can only be from our sense of hon- 
esty. Leave me your address and a copy 
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of the bond, and I give you my word that 
you shall receive your due.” 

The valet, grown rich in the service of a 
careless master, and richer by money-lending 
transactions with his master’s friends knew 
Miss Sandbrook, and was aware that a lady’s 
word might be safer than a spendthrift’s 
bond. He tried swaggering, in the hope of 
alarming her into a promise to fulfil his de- 
mand uninvestigated; but she was on her 
guard; and he, reflecting that she must 
probably apply to others for the means of 
paying, gave her the papers, and freed her 
from his presence. 

Freed her from his presence! Yes, but 
only to leave her to the consciousness of the 
burden of shame he had brought her. She 
saw why Owen thought himself past pardon. 
Speculation on the death of his benefactress! 
Borrowing on an inheritance that he had 
been forbidden to expect! Double-dyed de- 
ceit and baseness! Yesterday, she had said 
they were humbled enough. This was not 
humiliation, it was degradation! It was far 
too intolerable for standing still and fecling 
it. Lucilla’s impetuous impulses always 
became her obstinate resolutions, and her 
pride rebounded to its height in the deter- 
mination that Owen should leave England 
in debt to no man, were it at the cost of all 
she possessed. 

Re-entering the drawing-room, she found 
that Owen had thrust the obnoxious letters 
into the waste-basket, each unopened en- 
velope, with the contents, rent down the 
middle. She sat down on the floor, and 
took them out, saying, as she met his eye, 
‘*T shall take these. I know what they are. 
They are my concern.” 

“ Folly?” he muttered. “ Don’t you 
know I have the good luck to be a minor?” 

“ That is no excuse for dishonesty.” 

* Look at home before you call names,” 
said Owen, growing enraged. ‘“ Before you 
act spy on me, I should like to know who 
paid for your fine salmon-fly gown, and all 
the rest of it?” 

“IT never contracted debts in the trust that 
my age would enable me to defraud my 
creditors.” 

“Who told you that I did? I tell you, 
Lucilla, I'll endure no such conduct from 
you. No sister has a right to say such 
things!” and starting up, his furious stamp 
shook the floor she sat upon, so close to her 


that it was as if the next would demolish 
her. 

She did not move, except to look up all 
the length of the tall figure over her into 
the passion-flushed face. ‘“ Ishouldneither 
have said nor thought so, Owen,” she re- 
plied. ‘I should have imputed these debts 
to mere heedless extravagance, like other 
people’s—like my own, if you please—save 
for your own words, and for finding you 
capable of such treachery as borrowing on a 
post-obit.” 

He walked about furiously, stammering 
interrogations on the mode of her discovery, 
and, as she explained, storming at her for 
having brought this down on him by the 
folly of putting “that thing into the Times.” 
Why could she not have stayed away, in- 
stead of meddling where she was not wanted? 

“T thought myself wanted when my 
brother was in trouble,” said Lucilla, mourn- 
fully, raising her face, which she had bent 
between her hands at the first swoop of the 
tempest. ‘ Heaven knows, I had nothought 
of spying. I came to stand by your wife, 
and comfort you. I only learned all this in 
trying to shield you from intrusion. Oh, 
would that I knew it not! Would that I 
could think of you as-I did an hour ago! 
O Owen, though I have never shared your 
fondness for Honor Charlecote, I thought it 
genuine ; I did not scorn it as fortune-hunt- 
ing.” 

“It was not! It never was!” cried the 
poor boy. “Honor! Poor Honor! Lucy, 
I doubt if I'could have felt for my mother 
as I do for her. Oh, if you could guess 
how I long for her dear voice in my ears, 
her soft hand on my head—” and he sank 
into his chair, hiding his face and sobbing 
aloud. 

“‘Am I to believe that, when—” began 
Lucilla, slowly. 

‘The last resource of desperation,” cried 
Owen.* ‘ What could I do with such a drain 
upon me; the old woman forever clamoring 
for money, and threatening exposure? My 
allowance? Poor Honor meant well, but 
she gave me just enough to promote expen- 
sive habits without supplying them. There 
was nothing to fall back on—except the 
ways of the Castle Blanch folk.” 

“ Betting ?” . 

He nodded. ‘So when it went against 





me, and people would have it that I had ex- 
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pectations, it was not for me to contradict 
them. It was their business, not mine, to 
look out for themselves, and pretty hand- 
somely they have done so. It would have 
been a very different percentage if I had 
been an eldest son. As it is, my bond is— 
what is it for, Lucy ?” 

“Six hundred.” 

‘“‘ How much do you think I have touched 
of that? Nottwo! Of that, three-fourths 
went to the harpies I fell in with at Paris, 
under Charles’ auspices—and five-and-twenty 
there”—pointing in the direction of Whit- 
tington Street. 

“ Will the man be satisfied with the two 
hundred ? ” 

“Don’t he wish he may get it? But, 
Lucy, you are not to make a mess of it. I 
give you warning I shall go, and never be 
heard of more, if Honor is applied to.” 

“Thad rather die than do’so.” 

‘You are not frantic enough to want to 
do it out of your own money? I say, give 
me those papers.” 

He stooped and stretched out the power- 
ful hand and arm, which when only half- 
grown had been giant-like in struggles with 
his tiny sister; but she only laid her two 
hands on the paper, with just sufficient re- 
sistance to make it a matter of strength on 
his side. They were man and woman, and 
what availed his muscles against her will ? 
It came to parley. ‘ Now, Lucy, I have a 
right to think for you. As your brother, I 
cannot permit you to throw your substance 
to the dogs.” 

“As your sister, I cannot allow you to 
rest dishonored.” 

‘“‘ Not a whit more than any of your chosen 
friends. Every man leaves debts at Oxford. 
The extortion is framed on a scale to be un- 
paid.” 

“Let it be! There shall be no stain on 
the name that once was my father’s, if there 
be on the whole world beside.” 





“ Then,” with some sulkiness, “ you wont 
be content without beggaring me of my, 
trumpery twenty-five hundred as soon as I 
am of age? ” 

“Not at all. Your child must live on, 
that. Only one person can pay your debts 
without dishonoring you, and that is your 
elder sister.” 

“Elder donkey,” was the ungrateful an- 
swer. ‘“ Why what would become of you? | 
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You’d have to be beholden to Honor for the 
clothes on your back ! ” 

“I shall not go back to Honor; I shall 
earn my own livelihood.” 

* Lucilla, are you distracted, or is it your 
object to make me so?” 

“Only on one condition could I return to 
the Holt,” said Lucilla, resolutely. “ If 
Honor would freely offer to receive your son, 
I would go to take care of him. Except for 
his sake, Ihad rather she would not. I will 
not go to be crushed with pardon ond obli- 
gation, while you are proscribed. I will be 
independent and help to support the boy.” 

“Sure,” muttered Owen to himself, ‘ Lu- 
cifer is her patron saint. If I looked for- 
ward to any thing, it was to her going home 
tame enough to make some amends to poor, 
dear Sweet Honey, but I might as well have 
hoped it of the panther of the wilderness! 
I declare I’ll write to Honor this minute.” 

He drew the paper before him. Lucilla 
started to her feet, looking more disgusted 
and discomfited than by any former shock. 
However, she managed to restrain any dis- 
suasion, knowing that it was the only right 
and proper step in his power, and that she 
could never have looked Robert in the face 
again had she prevented the confession ; but 
it was a bitter pill; above all, that it should 
be made for her sake. She rushed away, as 
usual to fly up and down her room. 

She might have spared herself that agony. 
Owen’s resolution failed him. He could not 
bring himself to make the beginning, nor to 
couple the avowal of his offence with such 
presumption as an entreaty for his child’s 
adoption, though he knew his sister’s impul- 
sive obstinacy well enough to be convinced 
that she would adhere pertinaciously to this 
condition. Faltering after the first line, he 
recurred to his former plan of posiponing his 
letter till his plans should be so far matured 
that he could show that he would no longer 
be a pensioner on the bounty of his benefac- 
tress, and that he sought pardon for the 
sake of no material advantage. He knew 
that-Robert had intimated his intention of 
writing after the funeral, and by this he 
would abide. 

Late in the evening Robert brought the 
engineer’s answer, that he had no objection 
to take out a pupil, and would provide board, 
lodging, and travelling expenses ; but he re- 
quired a considerable premium, and for three 
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years ftould offer no salary. His standard 
of acquirements was high, but such as rather 
stimulated than discouraged Owen, who was 
delighted to find that an appointment had 
been made for a personal interview on the 
ensuing Monday. 

It was evident that if these terms were 
accepted, the debts, if paid at all, must 
come out of Lucilla’s fortune. Owen’s own 
portion would barely clothe him and afford 
the merest pittance for his child until he 
should be able to earn something after his 
three years’ apprenticeship. She trusted 
that he was convinced, and went up-stairs 
some degrees less forlorn for having a de- 
cided plan; but a further discovery awaited 
her, and one that concerned herself. 

On her bed lay the mourning for which 
she had sent, tasteful and expensive, in her 
usual complete style, and near it an envel- 
ope. It flashed on her that her order had 
been dangerously unlimited, and she opened 
the cover in trepidation, but what was her 
dismay at the double, treble, quadruple fools- 
cap? The present articles were but a frac- 
tion to the dreadful aggregate—the sum to- 
tal numbered hundreds! In a dim hope of 


error she looked back at the items, +‘ Black 
lace dress: Dec. 2nd, 1852.”—She under- 


stood all. It dated from the death of her 
aunt. Previously her wardrobe had been 
replenished as though she had been a daugh- 
ter of the house, and nothing had marked 
the difference; indeed, the amply provided 
Horatia had probably intended that things 
were to go on as usual. Lucilla had been 
allowed to forget the existence of accounts 
in a family which habitually ignored them. 
Things had gone smoothly. The beautiful 
little Miss Sandbrook was an advertisement 
to her milliners, and, living among wealthy 
people, and reported to be on the verge of 
marriage with a millionnaire, there had been 
no hesitation in allowing her unlimited credit. 

Probably the dressmaker had been alarmed 
by the long absence of the family, and might 
have learned from the servants how Lucilla 
had quitted them, therefore thinking it ex- 
pedient to remind her of her liabilities. And 
not only did the present spectacle make her 
giddy, but she knew there was worse be- 
yond. The Frenchwoman who supplied all 
extra adornments, among them the ball- 
dress whose far bitterer price she was pay- 
ing, could make more appalling demands; 
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and thete must be other debts elsewhere, 
such that she doubted whether her entire 
fortune would clear both her brother and 
herself. What was the use of thinking? It 
must be done, and the sooner she knew the 
worst the better. She felt very ill-used, cer- 
tain that her difficulties were caused by Ho- 
ratia’s inattention, and yet glad to be quit 
of an obligation that would have galled her 
as soon as she had become sensible of it. 
It was more than ever clear that she must 
work for herself, instead of returning to the 
Holt, as a dependant instead of a guest. 
Was she humbled enough ? 

The funeral day began by her writing notes 
to claim her bills, and to take steps to get her 
capital into her own hands. Owen drowned 
reflection in geometry, till it was time to go 
by the train to Wrapworth. 

There Mr. Prendergast fancied he had se- 
cured secrecy by eluding questions and giv- 
ing orders at the latest possible moment. 
The concourse in the church and church- 
yard was no welcome sight to him, since he 
could not hope that the tall figure of the 
chief mourner could remain unrecognized. 
Worthy man, did he think that Wrapworth 
needed that sight to assure them of what 
each tongue had wagged about for many a 
day P 

Owen behaved very properly and with 
much feeling. When not driving it out by 
other things, the fact was palpable to him 
that he had brought this fair young creature 
to her grave; and in the very scenes where 
her beauty and enthusiastic affection had 
captivated him, association revived his ear- 
lier admiration, and swept away his futile 
apology that she had brought the whole upon 
herself. A gust of pity, love, and remorse 
convulsed his frame, and though too proud 
to give way, his restrained anguish touched 
every heart, and almost earned him Mr. 
Prendergast’s forgiveness. 

Before going away, Lucilla privately 
begged Mr. Prendergast to come to town on 
Monday, to help her in some business. It 
happened to suit him particularly well, as he 
was to be in London for the greater part of 
the week, to meet some country cousins, and 
the appointment was made without her com- 
mitting herself by saying for what she wanted 
him, lest reflection should convert him into 
an obstacle instead of an assistant. 

The intervening Sunday, with Owen on 
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her hands, was formidable to her imagina- 
tion, but it turned out better than she ex- 
pected. He asked her to walk to Westmin- 
ster Abbey with him, the time and distance 
being an object to both, and he treated her 
with such gentle kindness, that she began to 
feel that something more sweet and precious 
than she had yet known from him might 
spring up, if they were not forced to sep- 
arate. Once, on rising from kneeling, she 
saw him stealthily brushing off his tears, and 
his eyes were heavy and swollen, but, soft- 
ened as she felt, his tone of feelings was a 
riddle beyond her power, between their keen- 
ness and their petulance, their manly depth 
and boyish levity, their remorse. and their 
‘recklessness; and when he tried to throw 
them off, she could not but follow his lead. 

“I suppose,” he said, late in the day, “ we 
shall mortify Fulmort if we don’t go once to 
his shop. Otherwise, I like the article in 
style.” 

“T am glad you should like it at all,” said 
Lucy, anxiously. 

“‘T envy those who, like poor dear Honor, 
or that little Phoebe, can find life in the dri- 
est form,” said Owen. 

‘They would say it is our fault that we 
cannot find it.” 

** Honor would think it her duty to say so. 
Phebe has a wider range, and would be 
more logical. Is it our fault or misfortune 
that our ailments can’t be cured by a paring 
of St. Bridget’s thumb-nail, or by any nos- 
trum, sacred or profane, that really cure their 
votaries ? I regard it as a misfortune. Those 
are happiest who believe the most, and are 
eternally in a state in which their faith is 
working out its effects upon them mentally 
and physically. Happy people!” 

“Really I think, unless you were one of 
those happy people, it is no more consistent 
in you to go to church than it would be in 
me to set up Rashe’s globules.” 

“No, don’t tell meso, Lucy. There lie 
all my best associations. I venerate what 
the great, the good, the beloved receive as 
their blessing and inspiration. Sometimes 
I can assimilate myself, and catch an echo of 
what was happiness when I was a child at 
Honor’s knee.” 

The tears had welled into his eyes again, 
and he hurried away. 

Lucilla had faith (or rather acquiescence) 
without feeling. Feeling without faith was 
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a mystery toher. How much Owen believed 
or disbelieved she knew not, probably he 
could not himself have told. It was more 
uncertainty than denial, rather dislike to 
technical dogma than positive unbelief; and 
yet, with his predilections all on the side of 
faith, she could not, woman-like, understand 
why they did not bring his reason with them. 
After all, she decided, in her off-hand fash- 
ion, that there was quite enough that was 
distressing and perplexing without concern- 
ing herself about them ! 

Style as Owen called it, was more at- 
tended to than formerly at St. Wulstan’s, 
but was not in perfection. Robert, whose 
ear was not his strong point, did not shine 
in intoning, and the other curate preached. 
The impression seemed only to have weak- 
ened that of the morning, for Owen’s re- 
marks on coming out were on the English 
habit of having overmuch of every thing, 
and on the superior sense of foreigners in 
holiday-making, instead of making a con- 
science of stultifying themselves with double 
and triple church-going. 

Cilla agreed in part, but owned that she 
was glad to have done with continental 
Sundays that had left her feeling good for 
nothing all the week, just as she had felt 
when once, as a child, to spite Honor, she 
had come down without saying her prayers. 

“The burden bound on her conscience 
by English prejudice,” said her brother, 
adding “that this was the one oppressive 
edict of popular theology. It was mere self- 
defence to say that the dulness was puritan- 
ical, since the best Anglican had a cut-and- 
dried pattern for all others.” 

“ But surely, as a fact, Sunday observance 
is the great safeguard. All goes to the 
winds when that is given up.” 

‘‘ The greater error to have rendered it 
grievous.” 

Lucilla had no reply. She had not learnt 
the joy of the week’s Easter-day. It had 
an habitual awe for her, not sacred delight ; 
and she could not see that because it was one 
point where religion taught the world that it 
had laws of its own, besides those of mere 
expedience and morality, therefore the world 
complained, and would fain shake off the 
thraldom. 

Owen relieved her by a voluntary propo- 
sal to turn down Whittington Street, and 
see the child. Perhaps he had an inkling 


¥ 
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that the chapel in Cat-alley would be in full | tender part than his far greater errors tow- 
play, and that the small maid would be in| ards his wife. The last was so shocking 
charge; besides it was gaslight, and the | and appalling, that he only half realized it, 
lodgers would be out. At any rate, soften- | and, boylike, threw it from him; the other 
ing was growing on him. He looked long | came home to the fondness that had been 
and sorrowfully at the babe in its cradle, | with him all his life, and which he missed 
and at last said,— every hour in his grief. Lucy positively 
“‘ He will never be like her.” dreaded his making such submission, or 
“ No; and I do not think him like you.” | betraying such sorrow as might bring Ho- 
“In fact, it is an ugly little mortal,” said | nora down on them, full of pardon and be- 
Owen, after another investigation. ‘ Yet, |neficence. At least, she had the satisfaction 
it’s very odd, Lucy, I should like him to|of hearing “I’ve said nothing about you, 
live.” Cilla.” 
“Very odd, indeed!” she said, nearly| ‘That's right!” 
laughing. “Nor the child,” he continued, brushing 
“Well, I own, before ever I saw him, | up his hair from his brow. ‘ When I came 
when they said he would die, I did think it|to go over it, I did hate myself to such a 
was best for himself, and every one else. | degree that I could not say a word like 
So, may be, it would; but you see I shouldn’t | asking a favor.” 
like it. Ile will be a horrible expense, and| Lucy was greatly relieved. 
it will be a great bore to know what todo| He looked like himself when he came 
with him; so absurd to have*a son only | down to breakfast, exhilarated by the res- 
twenty years younger than one’s self; but I| toration to activity, and the opening of a 
think I like him, after all. It is something | new path, though there was a subdued, 
to work for, to make up to him for what she | grave look on his young brow not unsuited 
suffered. And I say, Lucy,” his eye bright- | to his deep mourning. 
ened, *‘ perhaps Honor will take to him!| He took up his last evening’s production, 
What a thing it would be if he turned out | looked at it with some satisfaction, and ob- 
all she hoped of me, poor thing! I would | served, “ Sweet old Honey! I do hope that 
be banished for life, if he could be in my | letter may be a little comfort to her good 
place, and make it up to her. He might! old heart!” 
yet have the Holt!” Then he told that he had been dreaming 
“ You have not proposed sending him to | of her looking into the cradle, and he could 
her?” not tell whether it were himself or the boy 
“No, I am not so cool,” he sadly an-}that he had seen sitting on a haycock at 
swered; “but she is capable of any thing | Hiltonbury. 
in an impulse cf forgiveness.” | « Who knows but it may be a good 
Iie spent the evening over his letter ; | omen,” said he, in his sanguine state. 
and, in spite of his sitting with his back | “You said you would go to her, if she took 
towards his sister, she saw more than one / the child.” 
sheet spoilt by large tears unperceived till} “I did not say I would not.” 
they dropped, and felt a jealous pang inj ‘ Well, don’t make difficulties; pray 
recognizing the force of his affection for | don’t, Lucilla. I want nothing for myself; 
Honor. ‘That love and compassion seemed , but if I could see you and the child at the 
contemptible to her, they were so inconsist- | Ilolt, and hear her dear voice say one word 
ent with his deception and disobedience ; | of kindness, I could go out happy. Imagine 
and she wes impatient of seeing that, so far | if she should come to town!” 
as he fult his errors at all, it was in their} Lucilla had no mind to imagine any such 
aspect towards his benefactress. His in- | thing. 
gratitude towards her touched him in a more | 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE BLACK FOREST. 

BRITISH tourists are fond of beaten tracks, 
and, like black ants, sheep, and the feathered 
biped to which humanity is often likened, 
they are apt to run in lines, the most com- 
mon of which is the Rhine. Comparatively 
few diverge from thence to survey the broad 
half-waste table-lands of the Eifel, dotted 
with the craters of voleanoes so perfect that, 
to an uninstructed eye, they might seem to 
have been not long extinct, or to enjoy the 
vine-clad clifis and castles of the winding 
Moselle and the renowned city of Treves, 
whence Murray-reading travellers learn that | 
of old Constantine issued those decrees that 
ruled the world. More seldom still does | 
the posting tourists strike eastward among 
the mountains of the Schwarzwald, unless it 
be for a season to admire the scenery or en- 
joy the more doubtful pleasures of Baden- 

aden, or to visit the cathedral of Freiburg, 
and thence by the route described by Mur- 
ray through the Hollenthal to Schaffhausen. 
In this year of deluges in the lowlands, and 
of old and new snow so deep that on the 
common passes of the Alps horses wallow 
in it to the saddle-girths, it is something to 
have a country comparatively little visited, 
where hotel-bills are moderate and fare good, 
and where, if the traveller have time, he can 
wait for the clearing of the Alps, and amuse 
himself in the forests among hills, the loftiest 
of which rises to about five thousand feet 
above the sea. 

On the route from Heidelberg to Switzer- 
land, and twenty-one miles from Basle, is 
the Mullheim station; and four miles off, on 
the flank of the hills, is the pretty village of | 
Badenweiler, with its ruined Roman baths | 
and Gothic castle, its street fountains, tables 
d’hétes, conversationshaus, and forest walks 
—the whole sacred chiefly to a crowd of 
middle-class donkey-riding Germans and a 
few German-French from the Vosges, who, 
listening to the music in the trim gardens, 
loiter about in town attire, the headdresses 
of many of the native women on a Sunday 
giving them a resemblance to cherubs whose | 
wings are in mourning, mais qui ont de quoi. | 
Across the meadows, down in the valley, | 
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| we walked up this valley by the side of a 


tumbling stream. On either hand the 
crumbling hills of granite and gneiss speak 
strongly of decay, and every side valley has 
that peculiar appearance which tells the 
geologist how much their forms have been 
modified by rain and running water. About 
five miles above Oberweiler is the water- 
shed, from part of which the whole range of 
the Alps bursts suddenly on the eye, if seen, 
as we saw it, in clear weather. Deep hazy 
shadow lay below, completely obscuring that 
part of Switzerland which by courtesy is 
often called the plains; and up in the air 
the snowy peaks of the Oberland, mingled 
with white clouds, might appear to an Alpine 
Club man like a glimpse of heaven, from 
whence the long glaciers stretching earth- 
ward into the lower gloom seemed so many 
Jacob’s ladders leading upwards to an icy 
paradise. From the water-shed we descended 
into the valley of Neuenweg, and by rough 
and hilly roads-crossed the country to the 
little town of Schénau, which we reached 
about nightfall, and, looking about, soon 
spied an inn at the upper end of a wide 
street, the tall houses of which appeared 
loftier in the deepening twilight. ‘The win- 
dows were open, and the lights inside showed 
a group of dancers actively footing it in waltz 
and polka to the squeaking tones of flage- 
olet and fiddle, the repeated stamps of well- 
nailed boots merrily marking time to the 
music. 

Next day it rained as it can rain in the 
Black Forest, the mountains of which, like 
those of the Vosges, are mighty generators 
of clouds; but it cleared suddenly at three 
o’clock, and we continued our journey ten 
or twelve miles up the Brandenberg Thal, 
and by sunset reached the Chalet near the 
summit of the Feldberg, which is covered 
with forest almost to the top. Once a roe- 
deer shot into the path, but, startled by our 
voices, she wheeled round and in a moment 
vanished in the thicket. By seven next 
morning we were on the top of the moun- 
tain, 4,987 Baden fect above the sea, wait- 
ing till the clouds cleared away, which, ris- 
ing in cold mists from the moist forests in 


| the upper valleys, wreathed up the moun- 


half hid among «pple and walnut trees, tain sides and melted away in the warmer 
gleams the many-gabled village of Ober-) or thirstier air above. On the north, a sea 
weiler, where the Baden government main- | of hills rolled along till the horizon seemed 
tains an iron forge that probably could not | to be bounded by the Odenwald, which over- 
maintain itself. On either side the moun-| looks the Neckar above Heidelberg. Onthe 
tains rise grandly enough, clothed to their | west and north-west the broad gravel plains 
very summits with forests in which pines | of the Rhine stretched far off to the range 
straight and tall, “fit for the mast of some | of the Vosges and the Donnersberg, which 
great amiral,” shoot into the air a hundred | rise sharply from the flat like the coast ofa sea. 
and fifty feet feet in height. | On the south lay the long back of the Jura, 

It was in a fine summer afternoon that | and far to the east the table-lands of second- 
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ary rocks through which flow the head wa- 
ters ofthe Danube. From the same hill-top 
you may see the infant sources of that great- 
est of European’ rivers starting on their 
course to the Black Sea, and not far off the 
full-flooded Rhine, hastening to the North 
Sea, through the unnumbered islands that 
lie between Baden and France. When sat- 
isfied with gazing, we proceeded to examine 
the deep rocky valleys scooped in the sides 
of the mountain. Patches of snow lay here 
and there on the slopes at the upper ends of 
the valleys, hinting that a change in temper- 
ature of nine or ten degrees might again 
restore those glaciers which in old times 
ploughed down the hollows. We expécted 
to find ample traces of extinct glaciers which 
do not appear to have been previously no- 
ticed in the Schwarzwald, and were not dis- 
appointed ; for though in ruins, the rocks 
are sometimes striated and often well mou- 
tonnées, and the Feldsee, twelve hundred 
and seventy-seven feet below the summit, 
is dammed up by a long curved moraine 
through which the Rothwasser*at its source 
has cut itself a channel and partially drained 
the lake. Further down, too, below that 
shoulder of the Feldberg called the Seebuck, 
at the entrance of the Menzenschwander Alb, 
four nearly perfect moraines close together 
sweep across the valley in concentric curves, 
like those at the end of the glacier of the 
Rhone; nor would it be difficult to prove 
that, even beyond this point, an old glacier, 
hundreds of fect in thickness, extended miles 
down the valley, rivalling in size the second- 
rate glaciers still remaining among the Alps 
—all telling a tale of that icy period, not old 
in the world’s history, when the mountains 
of the Vosges, of the Highlands, Ireland, 
and North Wales were full of glaciers, and 
when those of the Alps and Himalayah 
were of dimensions compared with which 
their present ice-streams are but of pigmy 
size. 

This beautiful valley, the Alb Thal, is 
about twenty-five miles in length, and from 
the flank of the Seebuck descends in a south- 
erly direction to the Rhine, which the river 
Alb enters at Albruck, about forty miles be- 
low the Rhine-falls at Schaffhausen. Tramp- 
ing along the road that winds down the 
valley, we passed though the flourishing vil- 
lages of Ober and Nieder Menzenschwand, ly- 
ing among vivid green meadows, the moun- 
tains on either hand being covered by pine 
and beech trees, sometimes in close forest, 
sometimes opening into glades and parklike 
clumps. Suddenly, at a turn in the road, 
a great lead-covered dome rose from the 
middle of the valley about two miles off. On 
the top, a large gilt ball, surmounted by a 








cross, blazed in the air, the whole being 
surrounded by lofty, many-windowed build- 
ings, glancing white in the sunlight. We 
looked at the map. The place is called St. 
Blasien, but in our ignorance we had never 
before heard either of the saint or, of his 
buildings. Is it a grand-ducal summer 
schloss, or a barrack among the hills, a mil- 
itary academy, or a state prison, a lunatic 
asylum, or, what some would think nearly 
as bad, a splendid Union workhouse on the 
English model, established for some wise 
purpose in this country, where beggary, if 
it exist, never obtrudes itself on the eye? 
When we reached the pile, we found it sur- 
rounded by well-ordered gardens, in which 
tiny fountains played, and casting about for 
an inn, we spied a solemn but comfortable- 
looking gasthaus with a great arched door- 
way, above which laughed a well-carved 
head in a jester’s cowl; and here, while re- 
pairing the waste of a long day’s walk, and 
afterwards, while viewing the building, we 
learned something of its history. The build- 
ing itself consists of two large quadrangles 
rebuilt or altered not long after the middle 
of last century. These are divided by a 
magnificent church, on entering which you 
find yourselves in a vast rotunda, surmounted 
by the well-proportioned dome, and sur- 
rounded by lofty Corinthian columns of ex- 
quisite proportions. On the east, a few 
steps ascend to the chancel, along the sides 
of which, close to the wall, run two tall rows 
of delicately shaded alabaster pillars; and 
frescoes and inlaid work, altars and gilding, 
bewilder the eye with an unlooked-for mag- 
nificence in this valley so remote from the 
ordinary range of church-hunting travellers. 
Spacious out-buildings, of which the hotel 
is one, surround the quadrangles, and the 
whole, toa late date, formed one of the most 
magnificent monastic establishments in Ger- 
many. It was founded in the year 936, by 
Reginbert, a noble of Zurich, and passed 
through a long succession of abbots down to 
the beginning of the present century. Sci- 
ence, such as it was, flourished here, and 
here chroniclers wrote their histories. More 
than three hundred monks and pupils lived 
in its cells and halls, and at lengthit became 
by creation a great ae me embracing 
the whole south Schwarzwald, and much 
more besides— till, on its suppression in 
1805 by the brigand French reformers, whose 
apostles were field-marshals and generals, 
and whose ministers were the rattling mus- 
ketry, the possessions of this princely ab- 
bacy were valued at between five and six 
millions of florins. When suppressed the 
last abbot, Berthold Rottler, retired with a 
few of the Brethren to Carinthia, where they 
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were installed in the Monastery of St. Paul. 
The magnificent church is still supported by 
the state of Baden, but its old glory is 
eclipsed. For fifteen years the monastery 
remained vacant. Then it became a man- 


ufactory of fire-arms, and now it is a cotton 
‘he broad stairs and long arched cor- 


mill. 
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ridors, once paced by solemn Benedictires, 
are given up to factory men and women; 
and itis surely a strange establishment of 
its kind, for the old gods have departed for- 
ever, and the lord of cotton reigns in their 
stead. 





Tue “ Breeches Edition” of Dibdin’s * Li- 
brary Companion.”—In a note to Bibliophobia, 
p. 8, Dr. Dibdin says :— 

“ When I quote from the Library Companion, 
I wish it to be understood that I quote from the 
first, or Breeches edition, of 1824. ‘The sécond 
is, however, the more valuable. Will posterity 
ever be made acquainted with the mystery be- 
longing to this small-clothes designation ?” 


I imagine that the only mystery consists in 
the suppression in the second edition of the Li- 
brary Companion of the following note, appended 
to p. 393, of the first :— 

“A curious anecdote, not altogether unbiblio- 
graphical, belongs to Anson’s voyage round the 
world. Mordaunt Cracherode, the father of the 
Rev. C. M. Cracherode, of celebrated Booxk- 
Fame, went out to make his fortune as a com- 
mander of the marines in Anson’s ship. He 
returned, in consequence of his share of prize- 
money, a wealthy man. Hence the property of 
his son, and hence the Bibliotheca Cracherodiana 
in the British Museum. <A droll story is told of 
the father, of which the repetition is pardonable. 
It was said that he returned from this Ansonian 
cireumnavigation in the identical buckskins 
which he wore on leaving England: they having 
been the object of his exclusive attachment dur- 
ing the whole voyage! Far, however, be it 
from me to give credence to the report that there 
is some one particular volume in the Cracherode 
Collection which is BounD in a piece of these 
identical buckskins ! ” 

If there be any further mystery with this 
“Breeches Edition,” there are, doubtless, many 
who can now favor us with its solution. — Notes 
and Queries. 


Cuartes Dickens’ Country Hovuse.—It 
is announced that Dickens is about to dispose of 
Tavistock House, London, and retire altogether 
to his pleasant retreat at Gadshill, The latter res- 
idence has been the remote cause of all the great 
novelist’s domestic woes. In his boyhood, Dick- 
ens lived at Rochester, Kent, his father being 
then employed in the Navy Yard at Chatham, 
contiguous to Rochester. The scenery in the im- 
mediate neighborhood had an unspeakable charm 
for Dickens. He describes a portion of it in an 
early chapter of the Pickwick papers. As he ad- 
yanced in life and became familiar with Shak- 
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speare’s Henry IV., Gadshill, in the vicinity of 
Rochester, acquired a special interest in his eyes, 
and he registered a vow that if ever he became 
rich he would build a house there. But by the 
time he had obtained possession of the means 
of realizing the object near his heart, Mrs. Dick- 
ens had become so attached to London life that 
she positively refused to go into the country. It 
was in vain that Dickens expostulated, entreated, 
and explained how difficult it was for him to write 
in London uninterrupted!y, exposed as his popu- 
larity rendered him, to frequent visitors, Mrs, 
Dickens was inflexible. Ultimately Mr. Dickens 
went to the new country house accompanied by 
one of his daughters, and for her sake invited his 
sister-in-law and a meritorious young actress to 
become inmates of their dwelling. It was not 
long before this arrangement became a subject of 
serious uneasiness to Mrs. Dickens. The ‘“green- 
eyed monster ”’ is said to have possessed her and 
thence arose those serious misunderstandings 
which led to a dissolution of the marriage com- 
pact and the complete severance of Dickens from 
London life—. Y. Post. 


PortrRAIt OF A TRUE GENTLEMAN.—This 
is, with certain variations, a paragraph from The 
Gentile Sinner ; or, England’s Brave Gentleman, 
ete., by Clem. Ellis, M. A., Fellow of Qu. Coll. 
Oxon. Oxford, 1664. (Third edition.) The 
correct reading is (p. 178.) — 

“ The true gentleman is one that is God’s ser- 
vant, the world’s master, and his own man. 
His virtue is his business, his study his recrea- 
tion, contentedness his rest, and happiness his 
reward. God is his father, the church is his 
mother, the saints his brethren, all that need him 
his friends, and heaven his inheritance. Religion 
is his mistress, loyalty and justice her ladies of 
honor, devotion is his chaplain, chastity his 
chamberlain, sobriety his brother, temperance his 
cook, hospitality his housekeeper, providence his 
steward, charity his treasurer, piety his mistress 
of the house, and discretion the porter to let in 
and out as is most fit. Thus is his whole family 
made up of virtues, and he the true master of his 
family. He is necessitated to take the world in 
his way to heaven, but he walks through it as 
fast as he can; and all his business by the way is 
to make himself and others happy. Take him 
all in two words, he is a man and a Christian.” 
—Notes and Queries. 
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From The Saturday Review. 

1. A Collection of all the Wills, now known 
to be extant, of the Kings and Queens 
of England, Princes and Princesses of 
Wales, and every Branch of the Blood 
pepe. Jrom the Reign of William the 

Con iqueror to that of Henry VII. exclu- 
sive. With explanatory Notes, and a 
Bieler London: Printed by John 
Nichels, Printer to the Society of Anti- 
quarics: 1780. 

2. Testementa Vetusta: being Illustrations 
Jrom Wills, of Manners, Customs, ete. ; 
as well as of the Descents and Posses- 
sions of many distinguished Families. 
From the Pee sa of Henry II. to the Ac- 
cession of Queen Elizabeth. By Nicho- 
las Harris Nicolas, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, F.S.A. Two vols., 8vo. London, 
1826. 


Mr. Nicuots’ Collection of Royal Wills, 
and Sir Harris Nicolas’ “‘ Testamenta Ve- 
tusta,” were compiled with an almost exclu- 


sive view to those antiquarian and genealog- | 


ical pursuits in which they had each acquired 
well-merited distinction. The historical 
value of some of the documents thus rescued 
from obscurity was fully appreciated by 
them, but the moral and metaphysical bear- 
ings of the general subject of testamentary 
disposition were beside their purpose, and 
they stopped short at the period when be- 
quests and devises left off dealing with arti- 
cles which are now regarded as rarities, in 
language which few can read without a glos- 
sary. Yet for the performance of one of 
the great functions of history, the stripping 
off the mask and discovering the real affec- 
tions and wishes of men, the study of wills 
affords singular advantages. 


In their wills 
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nent men of letters were brought together 
in one division, those of all the great states- 
men in a second, those of all the first rate 
commanders, naval and military, in a third ; 
and so on: they would form a body of mate- 
rials of undeniable value for the historian, 
the legislator, the moralist, and the divine. 
The oldest English will on record is that 
of Alfred the Great, in the original Saxon, 
edited by Mr. Astle, and printed by the 
Clarendon Press in 1788, with a preface and 
two translations, one literal and the other 
free. It was preserved in a register of the 
Abbey of Newminster at Winchester, founded 
by Alfred ; and the entry or exemplification 
appears to have been made between 1028 
and 1032. This curious document begins 
by reciting a devise of Ethelwolf to his three 
sons, of whom Alfred was the youngest, and 
the manner in which the property had at 
length come to the possession of Alfred on 
the death of his brothers. He gives certain 
specified lands to each of his three sons ; 
certain manors to each of his three daugh- 
ters ; others to his two nephews; five or six 
manors to his cousin: “ And to my two sons 
one thousand of pounds, to each five hun- 
dred of pounds; and to my eldest daughter, 
and to the middlemost, and to the youngest, 
and to Ealhwith, to them four, four hundred 
of pounds, to each one hundred of pounds.” 
His aldermen get one hundred mancuses * 
apiece, and Etherd the alderman a sword of 
a hundred mancuses. The archbishop and 
three bishops are placed on the same footing 
as the aldermen, and are to distribute “ for 
me and my father, and for the friends that he 
interceded for, and that I intercede for,” two 





few men can keep up an ‘assumed character. hundred pounds, amongst the mass priests, 
Whatever dash of satire or hy pocrisy there | ‘the poor ministers of God, other distressed, 
wd be in the preamble, the dispositions, at poor, and the Church, in four equal portions. 
all events, are sure to tell us what was near- | There is no mention of the crown; and the 
est their hearts. Indeed, the varieties of | ‘will of the greatest king of the Saxon dy- 
character, the operations of the mind, the / hasty contains nothing to distinguish it from 
emotions of the heart, the conflict of mo-|that of a wealthy franklin or alderman, in- ° 
tives, and the alternate prevalence of good | voking as was not unusual, the sanction and 
and evil influences, as modified by the con- | support of the Wittenagemote to the dis-- 
templation, distant prospect, or near ap- | | posal of his possessions. 
proach of death, are worth studyi ing in ahy | | When Sobieski, the heroic king of Poland, 
age, and as well under the princes of the | was on his deathbed, and was exhorted by 
House of Hanover as under the Plantagenets | an attendant bishop to make a will, he re- 
and Tudors; and a collection of modern | fused, saying: ‘‘ We kings, to our sorrow, 
wills might be formed in such a manner as are not obeyed whilst living: can we expect 
to command almost universal interest. Sup-/to be obeyed after we are dead?” A good 


pose, for example, the wills of all the emi- * A mancus was about six shillings. 
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many of the wisest have formed such expec- 
tations notwithstanding ; and the notion that 
dominions and subjects were disposable like 
chattels, naturally enough prevailed in times 
when the constitution was unsettled and the 
prerogative undefined. Thus William the 
Conqueror made no scruple of devising the 
newly acquired realm of England to his sec- 
ond son, William Rufus; the succession of 
Normandy and Maine having been already 
assigned to Robert. His will appears to 
have been nuncupatory; for he is described 
as making a long and pathetic speech on his 
deathbed, in the course of which he named 
the sums which were to be distributed amongst 
religious communities and the poor. The 
scene is described by Ordericus Vitalis, who 
adds: * When his younger son, Henry, 
heard no part of the royal treasure given to 
himself, he turned to the king weeping, and 
said, ‘And me, father, what do you be- 
stow?’ To whom the king says, ‘I give 
thee five thousand pounds of silver.’” In 
the continuation of Robert of Gloucester, 
the-conqueror’s will is thus recorded :— 
“He gaf his eldest son Normandy, 

And the second Engelond truly ; 

To the thridde his goods menable. 

This was bolde, ferme, and stabie.”’ 

William Rufus’ manner of death left him 
no time for testamentary dispositions; and 
all Mr. Nichols tells us of Ifenry I. is that 
he ordered his natural son Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, to take £60,000 out of his treas- 
ure to be distributed amongst his servants 
and soldiers, and directed his body to be 
buried at Reading Abbey; where no me- 
morial of him remains. But a circumstance 
is mentioned by Hume showing the author- 
ity of royal bequests in those days. Hugh 
Bigod, steward of the household, made oath 
before the primate that the late king 
(Ifenry I.) on his deathbed had manifested 
a dissatisfaction with his daughter Matilda, 
and had expressed his intention of leaving 
his nephew Stephen heir to all his dominions. 
The primate, either believing or feigning to 
believe Bigod’s testimony, anointed Stephen, 
and put the crown on his head ; and by this 
religious ceremony, remarks the historian, 
that prince, without any shadow either of 
hereditary title or consent of nobility or peo- 
ple, was allowed to proceed to the exercise 
of sovereign authority. 
Stephen died intestate ; and Henry II. was 


“ 





| content, as regards the crown and its appur- 


tenances, to permit the received law of suc- 
cession to take its course. His will merely 
recites a distribution already made of vari- 
ous sums of money to religious houses (in- 
cluding the Knights Templars and Hospital- 
lers), and towards the marriage of “ poor 
and free women wanting aid.” The conclu- 
sion is a solemn appeal to his sons and the 
heads of the English church to watch over 
the fulfilment of his behests. 

Richard I.’s will was nuncupatory, like the 
Conqueror’s. Hoveden relates that “ when 
the king’s life was despaired of, he devised 
the kingdom of England and all his other 
dominions to his brother, and made all pres- 
ent swear fidelity to this said John, and or- 
dered his castles and three parts of his treas- 
ure to be delivered to him, and all his jewels 
he devised to his nephew, Otho, king of the 
Germans, and directed a fourth of his treas- 
ure to be distributed amongst his servants 
and the poor. Then the king ordered that 
his brain, blood, and entrails should be 
buried at Chaluz, and his heart at Rouen, 
and his body at Font Evraud at the feet of 
his father.” It was at the Castle of Chaluz 
that he received his death-wound, and he is 
said to have bequeathed his heart to Rouen 
as an acknowledgment of the fidelity of the 
citizens during his captivity when they re- 
pelled the attacks of Philip of France. 

King John’s will, though formally drawn in 
Latin, was prepared under circumstances - 
which did not admit of attention to particu- 
lars. It recites that, overtaken by grave ill- 
ness, the testator felt compelled to trust the 
disposition of his effects to his executors, in- 
cluding the cardinal Legate, three bishops, 
three earls, and four other men of note, with- 
out whose advice, he adds, he should have 
done nothing in the matter even in sound 
health. They are directed in general terms 
to make satisfaction for any wrongs done by 
him, to contribute towards the recovery of 
the Holy Land, to provide for the support 
of his children; and to bestow alms on the 
poor and on religious houses for the good of 
his soul. 


“‘T pray, moreover, that whoever shall af- 
ford them counsel and aid in carrying out 
my testament may receive the grace and fa- 
vor of God. But that whoever shall pes 
their order and disposition may incur the 
malediction and indignation of Almighty 
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saints.” 


The only specific direction relates to his 
body, which was to be buried in the church 
of St. Mary and St. Wulstan at Worcester. 

The will, in Latin, of Henry III. bears 
date A.D. 1253, nineteen years before his 
death. The alleged motive for making it 
was a meditated expedition to Gascony. It 
is distinguished by prudence and foresight, 
and provides for those who had claims on 
him under all probable contingencies. The 
guardianship of his eldest son and heir, Ed- 
ward, and his other children, along with that 
of his dominions, is committed to his queen, 
Eleanor. All his gold, with the exception 
of the royal jewels, is bequeathed “ in aid of 
the Holy Land, to be carried thither with my 
cross by stout and trustworthy men to be 
chosen by my said queen and my executors.” 
He appoints the church of the Blessed Ed- 
ward of Westminster for his place of sepul- 
ture, “notwithstanding that he had formerly 
chosen the New Temple of London.” 

The only will of Edward I. of which any 
trace is extant was made at Acre shortly be- 
fore his father’s death. The principal pro- 
vision is one for vesting, in case of the de- 
mise of the crown during the nonage of his 
:son, the realm of England, and all other 
lands that may accrue to him, in the execu- 
tors, four cf whom are constituted a quorum. 
_As he survived his father, and reigned thirty- 
five years, this will became virtually inoper- 
ative. Edward II. died intestate. Edward 
III.’s will made the year before his death, 
begins with a reference to the doctrine of 
original sin, expatiates on the transitory na- 
ture of ali things human, and then proceeds 
in the ordinary style to provide for the burial 
of his body and the welfare of his soul. He’ 
limits the number of candles to be lighted 
.at his funeral, and directs masses to be said 
for himsclf and his deceased wife Philippa. 
Edward the Black Prince having died the 
year before, the heir apparent, Richard, is 
‘thus remembered :— 


“We give and bequeath to our future 
heir, whom God preserve, namely, Richard, 
‘son of our eldest born Edward of honored 
:memory, one entire bed with its furniture, 
-marked with the complete arms of England 
-and France, now in our palace at Westmin- 
‘ster. We also give and bequeath to him 
four other beds, which used to be laid out in 
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God, and the Blessed Mary, and all the! 


four lower rooms of the said palace, also 
with their entire furniture. Also we give 


and bequeath to him a double set of hang- 
ings for his hall, one large and noble, the 
other plain and light, adapted for carriage.” 


Besides the executors, at the head of 
whom stands John of Gaunt, the Archbish- 
ops of Canterbury and York are appointed 
supervisors of this will. ' 

The will of Edward the Black Prince,’ 
made shortly before his death, bears marks 
of ample deliberation, and contains minute 
directions touching his funeral, tomb, and 
epitaph, which was to consist of fourteen 
lines of his own composition. These four 
may suffice for a specimen :— 

“En terre avoy grand richesse, dont je y fys 
grand noblesse, 

Terre, mesons et grand treshor, draps, chiv- 

alx, argent, et or, : 

Mes ore su je povres et cheitifs, profond en la 

terre gys. 

Ma grand beante est tout alee, ma char est 

tout gastee.” 

He was curious and rich in beds. Three 
are specifically devised to his eldest son 
Richard, namely, the blue bed with ostrich 
plumes, which the king his father gave him ; 
also a bed of red camak, which is quite new, 
and all that belongs to it; also a great bed 
embroidered with angels, with the cushions, 
etc. He gives a silk bed to Sir Roger de 
Claryndon ; a great bed of red camak, with 
his arms embroidered at each corner, to Sir 
Robert de Walsham; and a bed of white 
camak, powglered with blue eagles, to M. 
Alayn Cheyne. Equal attention is bestowed 
on the disposal of several sets of hangings. 
His friends and followers are carefully pro- 
vided for; and a malison is invoked upon 
his son in case of hindrance or neglect in 
the carrying out of his good intentions on- 
their behalf. 

The widow of the Black Prince and mother 
of Richard II. was Joan, daughter of Ed- 
mund of Woodstock, commonly called the 
Fair Maid of Kent. Her coquetry was on 
a par with her beauty, which was great. 
Her marriage, or contract of marriage, with 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, was declared 
null by the pope on the petition of Sir 
Thomas Holland, K.G., setting forth a pre- 
contract, followed by consummation, with 
himself, and she then married or re-married, 
the gallant petitioner, who became Earl of 
Kent in her right. On his death she ac- 
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cepted the hand of the Black Prince, whom 
she survived nine years. Her will, dated 
1385, the year of her death, is in Latin, and, 
like her deceased husband’s much of it is 
occupied with beds; only, as befits a good 
housewife, she particularizes the precise di- 
mensions of each, including the curtains and 
counterpanes. She gives “to my dearest 
son the king, my new bed of red velvet, em- 
broidered with ostrich feathers of silver, 
and leopards’ heads of gold, with silver 
bough and leaves issuing from their mouths 
on both sides.” Item, to her dear son Thomas 
Earl cf Kent, a bed of red camak, paled in 
red and rays of gold. Item, to her dearest 
son John de Holland, a bed of red camak. 
In the 16th Richard II. a statute was 
passed enacting that “Our lord the king, 
his heirs and successors, kings of England, 
may freely make their wills, and that these 
shall be duly executed.” Notwithstanding 
this provision, no king ever had better reason 
for doubting, with Sobieski, whether the 
obedience refused to the living would be 
rendered to the dead; especially in April, 
1399, the date of his will; for he was de- 
posed within five months, and murdered 
within a year. But the document itself 
shows no signs of haste or immediate alarm ; 
alarge part of it being occupied with di- 
rections for his obsequies, which would be 
inapplicable unless he died upon the throne. 
John of Gaunt’s will fills fifteen quarto 
pages, and the codicil six. His wardrobe, 
furniture, plate, and jewels are distributed 
piece by piece, or in small lots, amongst his 
relatives and followers, and liberal alms are 
set apart for the avowed purpose of inducing 
various religious bodies and the destitute 
poor to pray for him. He directs that his 
body shell be kept above ground for forty! 
days, and that, on each of these forty days, 
forty marks of silver shall be distributed 
amongst the poor, on the eve of the buria 
three hundred, and on the day of the burial, 
“if it scem to my executors that this can be 
done, considering the quantity of my goods | 
and my other ordinances and devises,— 
“Ttem, I devise to be burnt round my 
body on the day of my burial, first ten great 
tapers, in the name of the Ten Command- 
ments of our Lord, which I have too wick- 
edly transgressed; and besides these ten, 
that there be placed seven great tapers in 
the memory of the seven works of charity 
which I have neglected, and for the seven 
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mortal sins; and besides these seven, I will 
that there be five great tapers in honor of 
the five principal wounds of our Lord Jesus, 
and for my five senses, which I have very ° 
negligently wasted, for which I pray God’s 
mercy; and in addition to all the aforesaid 
tapers, I will that there be three in honor of 
the Blessed Trinity.” 

Amongst the beds bequeathed are “my 
other beds made for my body, called in 
England ‘ trussying’ beds.” 

Henry IV.’s will is principally remarkable 
by being the first written throughout in 
English. As it is dated January, 1408, 
eight years after the death of Chaucer, the 
language was only just beginning to be 
fixed, and Norman French or Latin was 
still in use in the courts of law. 

The will of Edward, Duke of York, who, 
being a corpulent man, was smothered to 
death in his armor at Agincourt, was made 
the day after the taking of Harfleur. The 
exordium gives us a glimpse of his frame of. 
mind (or perhaps only of his chaplain’s opin- 
ion of him) at the time :— 


‘‘Imprimis, I devise my soul to the grace 
and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
created it, and formed it of nothing, as that 
which is the most guilty and disnaturall 
creature he ever formed, considering the 
great indulgence and sufferance he has 
shown to me from day to day, notwithstand- 
ing my foolish life and the vileness of my 
sins.” 


Henry V.’s will is also in English; and 
after reciting that he has “ordeynet and 
disposet to passe in to ye partics of France, 
to recover, by help of God, my rightes yere 
to me longying,” he directs that certain 
castles and lordships, already conveyed in 
trust, be made over to his brothers, John 
and Ifumphrey, in succession. 

The will of Henry VI. was made in the 
twenty-sixth year of his reign, more than 
twenty-three years before his death: a little 
after he had been tauntingly told, “Talk 
not of France; tut, thou hast lost it all.” 
Ilis father prophesied of him at his birth 
that he would be more a monk than a mon- 
arch; and his will justifies the prediction; 
for though very long, it is almost exclusively 
occupied with provisions (which, however, 
were very wise and liberal) for the founda- 
tion and endowment of Eton and King’s 
Colleges. The castles, lordships, manors, 
lands, tenements, etc., granted to feoffees for 
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* this purpose, are described as of £3,395 11s. 
7d. yearly value. 
Towards the end of the fifteenth century 
‘ the promotion of learning began to be con- 
sidered a higher order of good work than 
the establishment of masses; and schools 
and colleges became the objects of pious 
bounty, instead of convents and chantries. 
The will of Margaret Countess of Richmond, 
mother of Henry VII., exhibits the reaction- 
ary and the progressive doctrines in marked 
contrast. After providing for a variety of 
masses, she leaves the bulk of her property 


for the benefit of Christ’s and St. John’s | 


Colleges, Cambridge. That much of what 
she destined for St. John’s was abstracted 
by Wolscy and other courtiers, through the 
culpable complicity of her royal grandson, 
was no fault of hers. 

The will of Henry VII. has been edited 
by Mr. Astle, with what Sir Harris Nicolas 


terms an admirable preface. It is certainly 
well worthy of careful study by the histor- 
ical inquirer who desires to form a fair es- | 
timate of that monarch’s character. Thus, | 


the question has been raised whether the | 


following clause is creditable or discreditable | 
to his majesty ; whether, in short, it betokens | 
remorse for extortion, or a dignified love of 
justice and a becoming sense of probable 
though unconscious error :— | 
| 


* And we will also, if any person, of what | 
degree soever he be, show by way of com-! 
laint to our executors any wrong to have | 
een done to him by us, our commandment, | 
occasion, or mean, or that we held any goods 
or lands which of right ought to appertain | 
unto him, that every such complaint be 
speedily, tenderly, and effectually heard, | 
and the matter duly and indifferently exam- | 
ined by the most reverend Father in God | 


the Archbishop of Canterbury that now is, |’ 


or that hereafter for the time shall be, the | 
Reverend Fathers in God Richard Bishop | 
of Winchester, the Bishops of London and | 
Rochester [then follow the names of several | 
other high dignitaries] ; Sir Richard Emson, | 
Knight, our Chancellor of our Duchy of 

Lancaster; Edmund Dudley, Esq., our At- 
torney; that at the time of our decease shall 
be our Confessor; the Provincial of the 
Freres Observants; and Maister William at 
Warer, Dean of our Chapel; or any six of 
them at the least, and three of our executors. 
And in case, by such examination, it can be 
found that the complaint be made of a 





grounded cause a conscience, other than 
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matter done by the course and order of our 
laws, or that our said executors, by their 
wisdoms and discretions, shall think that in 
conscience our soul ought to stand charged 
with the said matter and complaint, we will 
then that, as the case shall require, he and 
they be restored and recompensed by our 
said executors out of such ready moncy, 
etc.” 


It will be observed that Empson and 
Dudley, who are also appointed cxecutors, 
are named members of the Board of Com- 
pensation; and this gives strength to the 
plea which they afterwards set up in seif- 
| defence, that all they did. was in obedience 
| to the royal mandate or in strict accordance 


| with the arbitrary laws which servile parlia- 


‘ments have passed. The will directs that 
| open proclamation shall be made in every 
'shire-town for all who had suffered wrong 
| to appear and prove their case. This was 
| done, and Hume, in apparent forgetfulness 
of the direction, attributes it to the undue 
eagerness of Henry VIII. to become popular 
at the expense of his father’s memory and 
ministers. “A proclamation,” he remarks, 
‘being offered to encourage complaints, the 
rage of the people was let loose on all the 
delators and informers who had so long ex- 
ercised an unbounded tyranny over the na- 
tion. They were thrown into prison, con- 
demned to the pillory, and most of them 
lost their lives from the violence of the pop- 
ulace.” 

The will of Henry VIII. is in perfect keep- 
ing with his'character, beginning with a 
mixture of dogmatism and the pride that 
apes humility, and proceeding to dispose of 
the entire kingdom, as, indeed, he was au- 
thorized to do (failing his children and their 
issue) by stat. 35 Henry VIII., chap. 1. 

The first ‘ Defender of the Faith” reso- 
lutely upheld as many of the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church as could be 
reconciled with his summary rejection of its 
supremacy and with the seizure of a large 
portion of its temporalities. He therefore 
directs a sermon and mass on the morrow 
devoutly to be done, and “that all divine 
service accustomed for dead folks to be cele- 
brated for us in the next proper place where 
it shall fortune us to depart this transitory 
life.” After providing for the foundation of 
the poor knights of Windsor, he proceeds 
to entail the crown by nearly the same forms 
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of expression as are used in ordinary mar- 
riage-setilements; passing over the line of 
his elder sister the Queen of Scotts in favor 
of that of his younger sister the Duchess of 
Suffolk: and he appoints a council for his 
son until he shall have accomplished his 
eighteenth year. 

Katharine of Arragon, the divorced queen 
of Henry VIII. exhibits a praiseworthy scru- 
pulosity in doing to others that justice which 
had been denied to herself :— 


“tem, I ordain to Francisco Philippe all 
that I owe unto him, and besides that xt. 
sterling. Item, I ordain to Mr. John, mine 
apothecary, his wages for the year coming, 
and besides that all that is due unto him. 
Item, I ordain that Mr. Whiller be paid of ex- 
pence about the making of my gown, and be- 
side sthat of xxi. sterling. liem, I give to 
Philip, to Anthony, and to Bastian, to every 
of them xxi. Item, I ordain to the little 
maidens x/.to every ofthem. Item, I ordain 
that my goldsmith be paid of his wages for the 
year coming, and besides all that isdue to him 
hitherto. Item, I ordain that my launderer 
be paid of that is due unto her, and besides 
that of her wages for the year coming. Item, 
I ordain to the Sabell of Vergas xxi. sterling. 
Item, to my ghostly father his wages for the 
year coming. Item, it may please the king 
my good lord, that the house ornaments of 
the church to be made of my gowns, which 
he holdeth, for to serve the convent thereat 
[shall be buried. And the furs of the same 
I give for my daughter. 


The concluding bequest is a proof of the 
value of wearing apparel in those days, the 
queen’s gowns being thought worth deten- 
tion by the king, and also worth devising 
when separated from the furs. 

This is the last of the royal wills men- 


tioned by Sir H. Nicolas. If we were writ- 
ing a treatise on ancient furniture, jewellery, 
arms, or habiliments, we should be tempted 
to draw largely on the remainder of his com- 
pilation.* But having little space to spare 
for purely antiquarian purposes, we shall 
merely borrow a few marked illustrations of 
the customs of the middle ages. 

Beds, it seems, of the most sumptuous 
materials, were then a fashionable luxury. 
Shirts, blankets, pillows, and coverlets or 
counterpanes, are frequent subjects of be- 

* A large collection of materials of the same de- 
scription will be found amongst The Publications of 
the Surtees Society. See vol. ii., containing Wills 


Inventories illustrative of’ the Manners and Customs 
of the Northern Counties of England, etc. 
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quest ; and one lady of quality, Katharine 
Lady Hastings, having borrowed money of 
another, Cecilia, Marchioness of Dorset, wills 
(1503) “ that the said Cecilia, in full conten- 
tation of such sums of moncy that I owe 
unto her, have my bed of arras, litter,-tes- 
ter, and counterpane, which she late bor- 
rowed of me.” ‘The costliness of the ma- 
terials may. be estimated from the tradition 
that the bed, with the furniture, prepared 
for James I. at Knowle, cost £7,000, the 
curtains being of cloth of geld. 

The value and interest of many objects 
which have been depreciated by modern 
scepticism, might be enhanced by judicious 
references to wills. Thus, without giving 
implicit credence to the porter of Warwick 
Castle, when he exhibits the sword with 
which Earl Guy killed the dun cow, and the 
armor worn by the champion during the ex- 
ploit, we may believe both to be of respect- 
able antiquity when we find Thomas Earl of 
Warwick bequeathing, April 1st, 1400 a 
piece of plate “‘ wrought with the,arms and 
story of Guy of Warwick, and the sword and 
coat of mail which was that worthy knight’s; 
likewise the harness and ragged staves.” 
The ruby ring, called “ the Charter of Poyn- 
ings,” is bequeathed by Sir Michael de Poyn- 
ings in 1368. The Pusey Horn and the 
Luck of Eden Hall may be similarly authen+ 
ticated at long distant periods, and the first 
(commonly called “ the Great ”) Ear! of Cork 
left ‘‘ to his dearly honored lord, the Lord 
Primate, his best jewel, called Sir Walter 
Rawleigh’s stone, during his life, to be re- 
turned to his heir at his death.” This stone, 
still preserved as an heirloom in the Boyle 
family, is a large sapphire, and was long sup- 
posed to have belonged to the ring which 
Lady Nottingham received from Essex to 
be transmitted to Queen Elizabeth. The 
whole story is contemptuously rejected by 
Mr. Kingsley, although accepted by Hume. 
At all events, the claims of the Buyle sap- 
phire have been surrendered in favor of a 
ring in the possession of another family, and 
the Rawleigh stone is now supposed to be 
the token on the receipt of which, as agreed 
between James I. and his emissaries at the 
English court, he was to understand that he 
had acceded to the throne. It was thrown 
out of window by an attendant on the dying 
queen the moment she had breathed her last, 
caught by a mounted messenger in waiting, 
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and carried to Scotland with all possible de- 
spatch. 


Bequests for masses and pilgrimages | 


abound, and it is curious to observe to what 
extent the belief in the efficacy of vicarious 
performances prevailed. Thus, in Sir Roger 
Beauchamp’s will (1379), we find, “* Whereas 
Iam bound to do service on the infidels, by 
devise of my grandsire Sir Walter Beau- 
champ, to the expense of two hundred marks, 
I will that Roger, son to Roger my son, 
shall perform the same when he comes of 
age.” The Earl of Hereford (1361) directs 
that— 

“A chaplain of good condition be sent to 
Jerusalem principally for my lady my mother, 
my lord my father, and for us; and that the 
chaplain be charged to say masses by the 
way at all times that he can conveniently for 
the souls; and that a good and loyal man 
be sent to Canterbury, and to offer there 
XLs. silver for us; and another such man to 
Pomfret to offer at the tomb of Thomas, late 
Earl of Lancaster, xus.” 

When Le Balafré, Quentin Durward’s 
uncle, hears of the mishap that has befallen 
his family, he bites off a few inches of his 
gold chain, and sends them to a monk with 


this message: “ Tell my gossip that my 
brother and sister, and some others of my 
house, are all dead and gone; and I pray 
him to have masses for their souls as far as 
the value of these links will carry him, and 
to do on trust what else may be necessary to 


free them from purgatory. And, hark ye! 
as they were just living people, and free from 
all heresy, it may be that they are wellnigh 
out of Kmbo already, so that a little matter 
may have them free of the fetlocks ; and in 
that case, look ye, ye will say I desire to 
take out the balance of the gold in curses 
upon a generation called the Ogilvies of An- 
gusshire in what way soever the Church may 
best come at them.” This is the spirit in 
which masses were commonly ordered. The 
testator’s main object was to get what he 
thought money’s worth for his money. Thus 
Sir Thomas Littleton (the author of the 
“Treatise on Tenures,” rendered famous 
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lected from a clause in the will of Joan Lady 
| Cobham, 1869 :— 

‘‘T will that vii thousand masses be said 
for my soul by the canons of Tunbrugge and 
|Tanfugge, and the four orders of friars in 
| London; viz., the Friars Preachers, Minors, 
Augustines, and Carmelites, who for so do- 
ing shall have xxixl. iiis. ivd.” 

This is rather less than three halfpence 

per mass. 

he Earl of Salisbury, the son of Henry 
II. by the Fair Rosamond, bequeaths for the 
building of a monastery (inter alia) “a 
thousand sheep, three hundred muttons, 
forty-eight oxen, and fifteen bulls.” 

More than one parallel may be found 
amongst these testators for the scrupulous 
taxpayers whose payments for conscience 
\sake are acknowledged by the chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 7’he Zimes, and wickedly 
derided by Punch. The Earl of Warwick 
(1369) leaves, “To every church within 
each of my manors the best beast which 
should there be found, in satisfaction of my 
tithes forgotten and not paid; and I desire 
that my executors make full satisfaction to 
every man that I have in any sort wronged.” 

The uncertainty under which testators in 
early times labored whether their wills would 
be faithfully carried out, appears as well 
| from the urgency of their adjurations to their 
executors, as from the number appointed, 
the care taken to name persons of rank and 
influence, and occasional bequests to the 
sovercign oy men in authority to conciliate 
support. Thomas, first Earl of Derby, be- 
iqueaths (1504),—** To my lord the king 
(Henry VII.) a cup of gold; and I pray him 
|to be a good lord to my son, and to the per- 
|formance of my will, as I have been a true 
|servant, and so shall depart out of this 
[wretched world.” Sir William Compton, 
founder of the Northampton family, be- 
| queaths, “To my lord the king (Henry 
| VIII.) éertain specialties to the sum of one 
thousand marks, being for money lent to Sir 
| Thomas Boleyn, Knight, to the intent that 
| his highness would be so gracious to my lady 








| . . . : 
by Coke’s commentary) leaves a sum of, and children as to permit my said will to be 


moncy for masses “ for the souls of my feder | 
and moder, and for the soul of William Bur- | 
ley, my fader-in-law ; and fer the soul of Sir | 


Philip Chatwin, and for all souls that I am 


performed as is expressed.” The thriftiest 
offer for royal favor is made by Lord Scrope 
(1420): “Also I will that if my lord the 
‘king be good to my executors in favor of 


most bounden to pray for.” this my will, that he shall be forgiven half the , 
The average cost of masses may be col- | Sd which he oweth me for my wages upon 
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pawns.” The king in question being Henry 
V., the wages were doubtless due for military 
service or for raising troops. The object of 
bequests to the Church or for pious uses was 
not exclusively superstitious, for wills were 
seldom sct aside or evaded when the priest- 
hood had a direct interest in upholding 
them. 

Walter Frampton, Mayor of Bristol, De- 
cember, 1388, leaves his wife a large fortune, 
subject to the condition that if she should 
marry again, or live an unchaste life, and 
the same be capable of proof, then his execu- 
tors should enter and dispossess her, after 
three proclamations by sound of trumpet at 
the high altar. ‘This very severe prohibi- 
tion of a second marriage or concealed con- 
cubinage,” observes Sir Harris Nicolas, “ oc- 
curs in several other wills of the inhabitants 
of Bristol dated about this period, and was 
probably, therefore, considered by the pru- 
dent burgesses as a proper precaution.” 

Sir Nicholas Pelham, ancestor of the Earls 
of Chichester, by a will dated 1569, be- 
queaths “to my daughter, Anne Pelham, 
towards her finding and bringing up, until 
such time as she shall be married, £10 
yearly, and five hundred marks, and all her 
apparel at the day of her marriage.” This 
legacy,” observes the author of some ex- 
planatory notes prefixed to the ‘ Testamenta 
Vetusta,” “is nearly the standard of what 
was considered to be a sufficient provision 
of a younger daughter of an English gentle- 
man at the period.” The Marquis of Dorset 
wills, in 1501, that each of his unmarried 
daughters shall have £1,000. The Duke of 
Norfolk bequeaths, in 1520, only £300 each 
for the marrying of his. In modern times in- 
stances abound of daughters portioned off 
with a fraction of the annual income entailed 
upon the eldest son; and it is difficult to 
conceive a more startling vicissitude than is 
undergone by the junior members of a great 
family, especially the females, when, on the 
father’s death, they cease perforce to regard 
the family mansion as their home. 

Prior to the invention of printing, books, 
or copics of manuscripts made by hand, 
were very dear and scarce. They are par- 
ticularized as carefully as plate or jewels, 
and the quality of the reading of the higher 
orders may be collected from the literary 
treasures they bequeath. Eleanor, Duchess 
of Gloucester, wife of Thomas of Wood- 
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stock, bequeaths a “Chronicle of France,” 
in French; also a book of Giles, “De Reg- 
imine Principum ; ” a book of vices ard vir- 
tues, and another poem of the “ Historie de 
Chivaler a Cigne ;” a psalter, well and richly 
illuminated, with the clasps of gold; a book 
well illuminated, with the leyenda aurea, in 
French; a French Bible in two volumes; a 
book of decretals in French; a book of 
Meistres Histoires; a book, ‘* De Vitis Pa- 
trum ;” and the pastorelx “St. Gregory.” 
This was in 1399. In 1349, Margaret, Count- 
ess of Devon, leaves “to my daughter 
Engaine £40, with two primers, and a book 
called ‘Arthur de Bretagne.’” In 1353, 
Elizabeth de Burgh, Lady of Clare, be- 
queaths “deux bons antiphoners, 1 bone 
legende, two bones messales, one bone Bible 
covered with black leather, one Hugucion 
(a work of Hugutio de Vorellis on the De- 
cretals), one book of questions, and twenty- 
two quaires of a book called “‘ De Causa Dei 
contra Pelagianos.” In 1268, William de 
Beauchamp devises a book of ‘ Lancelot.” 
Thomas, Duke of Exeter, gives his sister 
Joan a book called “ Tristram ” in 1426. In 
1519, rather more than half a century after 
the entire Bible had been printed on the 
continent, Codd, Dean of St. Paul’s, pro- 
vides: ‘‘ Item, the New Testament, and 
other of mine own making, wryten on parch- 
ment, as comments ‘of Paul’s Epistles and 
abbreviations, with many such other, I 
will shall be disposed at the disposition of 
mine executors, which disposition I leave to 
their discretion, and all my books imprinted 
on paper I will also by them be disposed to 
poor students, and specially to such as have 
been scholars with me.” Two years earlier, 
1517, W. Mordaunt, collateral ancestor of 
the Earls of Peterborough, and Prothonot- 
ary of the Common Plcas, wills “ that his 
Bible, and all his other books, as well of 
the law as of entries, English books and 
Latin books, remain to the heirs male of his , 
body lawfully begotten, from one to the other, 
without selling or putting away any of them.” 
If he had read his books, he might have 
learned that they were incapable of being 
entailed in this fashion. 

The poet Gower bequeaths in 1408, “to 
the prior and convent of Elsing Spittle a 
certain large book lately composed at my 
expense, which is called ‘ Martirologium,’ so 
that I ought to have a special memorial 
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written in the same, according to their | 
promises.” 

Bequests for the erection of statues and | 
monuments are of frequent occurrence, and | 
the directions are sometimes both curious | 
and minute; as in the will of Isabel, Count- 
ess of Warwick, 1439 :— 

«‘ Also I will that my statue be made, all 
naked, with my hair cast backwards, accord- | 
ing to the design and model which Thomas 
Porchalion has for that purpose, with Mary 
Magdalen laying her hand across, and St. 
John the Evangelist on the right side, and 
St. Anthony on the left: at my feet a 
scutcheon, impaling my arms with those of 
the earl my husband, supported by two grif- 
fins, but on the sides thereof the statues of 
poor men and women in their poor array, 
with their beads in their hands.” - 

Richard, Earl of Warwick, by will dated 
1435, desires his executors to cause four im- 
ages of gold, each weighing twenty pounds, | 
“to be made like unto myself,” in his coat 
of arms, holding an “ anker” betwixt his | 
hands, and so to be offered and delivered in | 
his name at four shrines respectively. 

Guichard, Earl of Iuntingdon, wills that 
his heart be taken out of his body and pre- 
served with spices, to be deposited in the 
church of Engle. The preservation of the 
nobler members, especially the heart, was | 
frequently enjoined. Robert Bruce’s behest, | 
which cost the good Lord James of Douglas | 
his life, and originated the name of Lockhart, 
is a familiar instance. Nor was the injunc- 
tion of the lover in the song, though the 
sentiment sounds somewhat overstrained, 
without precedent in story :— 

“ When in death I shall calm recline, 

Oh, bear my heart to my mistress dear,” 

The heart which the Seigneur de Coucy 
intercepted, and served up in a ragout to his 
wife, was a legacy from a dying adorer to 
his mistress dear. 

Although Mr. Nichols may have had good 

,reasons for not continuing his collection of 
royal wills beyond the fifteenth century, the 
testamentary dispositions and deathbed de- 
portment of some kings and queens of a 
later period are equally replete with interest. 
When Edward VI., prompted by the Duke 
of Northumberland, proposed during his last 
illness to set aside the Princesses Mary and 
Elizabeth, and settle the crown on the heirs 
of the Duchess of Suffolk, instead of pro- 
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patent to be made out, and countersigned 
by all the privy councillors. It was by 
virtue of this step that Lady Jane Grey was 
proclaimed queen. Yet from what passed 
at Queen Elizabeth’s deathbed it would seem 
that both sovereigns and subjects remained 
imbued with the belief that, in cases of doubt, 
the nomination of a successor was a recog- 
nized branch of the prerogative. The vari- 
ous accounts have been brought together 
and collated with her wonted diligence by 
Miss Strickland in her “Queens of Eng- 
land.” All agree that the council anxiously 
watched the countenance and gestures of the 
dying queen, in the hope of being able to 
gather from them some indication of her 
wishes. Carey says that when she put her 
hand to her head on James being named, 
the irresistible inference was that she meant 
him to be her heir. Lady Southwell, an 
eye-witness, is more minute :— 

‘¢ Her throat troubling her much, they de- 
sired her to hold up her finger when they 
named who she liked; whereupon they 
named the King of France (this was to try 
her intellect), then she never stirred; the 
King of Scotland—she made no sign; then 
they named Lord Beauchamp—this was the 
heir of Seymour, whose rights were derived 


|from his mother, Lady Katharine Gray, one 


of the most unfortunate of Elizabeth’s vic- 
tims. Anger awakened the failing mind of 
the expiring queen; she roused herself at 
the name of the injured person, whom she 
could not forgive, and said fiercely, ‘I will 
have no rascal’s son in my seat, but one 
worthy to be a king.’” 


Hume makes her say distinctly that she 
would have a king to succeed her. 

_ By a natural transition we turn from Eliz- 
abeth to her rival and victim, the unhappy 


Queen of Scots. When she (Mary Stuart) 
was told that she must prepare for death the 
next morning at eight, she remonstrated, 
saying, “ That is very sudden, and leaves 
no time for preparation, in consequence of 
my papers being seized and detained. I 
have not yet made my will, and it is neces- 
sary that I should endeavor to make some 
arrangements to provide for my faithful ser- 
vants, who have sacrificed every thing for 
my sake, and who, in losing me, will lose 
every thing.” She was harshly refused. So, 
in the course of the evening, she divided all 
the money in her possession, putting each 
sum into a separate little purse, with a slip 
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of paper, on which she wrote with her own 
hand the name of the person for whom it 
was designed. She then made a distribu- 
tion of her wardrobe and her jewels. A 
sapphire ring, which she set apart for Lord 
Claude Hamilton, is in the possession of the 
present Duke of Hamilton; a little drink- 
ing-cup, given to her goddaughter, Mary 
Strickland, is in the possession of Mr. C.S. 
Eustace ; and the diamond ring, with which 
the Duke of Norfolk plighted his troth to 
her, has descended to Mr. Waterton.* 

Qucen Anne’s intentions are described by 
Arbuthnot, her domestic physician, in a let- 
ter to Swift :— 

‘TI believe sleep was never more welcome 
to a weary traveller than death to her. It 
surprised her suddenly before she had signed 
her will, which no doubt her being involved 
in so much business hindered her from fin- 
ishing. It is unfortunate she had been per- 
suaded, as is supposed, by Lowndes that it 
was necessary to have it under the Great 
Seal. I had figured to myself all this mel- 
ancholy scene twenty times over, and even 
worse, if that be possible, than it happened ; 
so I was prepared for it. My case is not 
half so deplorable as poor Lady Masham’s, 
and several of the queen’s servants, some of 
whom have no chance for their bread but 
the generosity of his present majesty George 
I., which several people that know him very 
much commend.” 

Since the Revolution of 1688, the wills 
of English sovereigns have been practically 
regarded very nearly in the same light as 
those of private persons, and by 39 and 40 
George III., c. 88, it was enacted that all 
such personal estate of his majesty and his 
successors respectively as shall not come in 
right of the crown, shall be subject to dis- 
position by last will and testament under the 
sign manual. Before the passing of this 
statute the point was involved in doubt. 
“ Whether kings and sovercign princes can 
make their testaments,” observed Godolphin, 
“is resolved in the affirmative, but of what 
things is such a questio status as is safest re- 
solved by a noli me tangere.” The Ecclesi- 
astical Court has no power to grant any pro- 
bate of the will of a deceased sovereign. 


This was decided on an application of the | 


! 


| George IV. an alleged testamentary paper of 
——— IIL, giving her a legacy. The ap- 
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| plication was refused on the ground that no 


|process, suit, or action can be brought 


|against the king. Sir John Nicholl, in giv- 
jing judgment, stated that the history of the 
| wills of sovereigns from the Saxon times 
|had been diligently searched, and that no 
instance had been produced of any sovereign 
‘having taken probate in the Archbishop’s 
Court, or of any sovereign’s will having been 
| proved there, nor of any successor of an in- 
_testate sovereign coming to the court for let- 
ters of administration.* Something we had 
to say concerning the wills of the two first 
'Georges. But it shall remain unsaid. We 
' gladly resign to others the task of dragging 
their frailties into light. 

| The Bourbon kings of France were great 
'will-makers. That the result seldom, if ever, 
| corresponded with their expectations, is bit- 
'terly acknowledged by Louis XIV., who had 
been so accustomed to subserviency as to be 
horrified at the thought of having once in 
his long life found himself actually on the 
| verge of being kept waiting. J’ai failli at- 
_tendre! St. Simon has recorded the fore- 
_bodings of the Grand Monarch :— 


“‘ The scene was Versailles. On Sunday, 
| Aug. 27, 1714, the First President and the 
|Procureur-General, whose attendance had 
been commanded, entered the royal cabinet. 
| When they were alone with the king, he took 
\from a drawer a large packet sealed with 
seven seals (‘I know not,’ says St. Simon, 
‘if M. du Maine, the supposed prompter of 
ithe will, wished to imitate the seven ‘seals 
,of the Apocalypse’). ‘This,’ he said, de- 
livering it, ‘is my will. There is no one 
knows its confents but myself. I deliver it 
to you to keep in the Parliament, to which I 
cannot give a greater proof of my esteem 
‘and confidence than to make them deposita- 
ries of it. The example of the kings my 
predecessors, and that of the will of the king 
my father, warn me what may become of 
this ; but it has been insisted on; I have been 
‘tormented; I have been Icft no repose, say 
| what I would. ‘Tell them I have purchased 
|my repose. Here it is; take it away; let 
| what will become of it, atleast I shall hearno 
more talking about it.’ 

“The day following, meeting the Queen 


person calling herself Princess Olive of Cum- | of England at Madame de Maintenon’s he 
berland, who sought to enforce against | burst out in a similar strain. ‘Madame, I 
| have made my will; I was teased into mak- 


* See 1 “ Addam’s Reports,’ p. 263 ; and 
“ William’s Executors,”’ vol. i. p. 18, note g. 


* “ Lives of the Queens of Scotland, ete.” B 
Agnes Strickland, author of the “ Queens of Eng- 
land,” vol. vii. p. 475. 
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ing it.’ Then glancing at Madame de Main- | 
tenon: ‘I have bought repose; I know its | 
want of power and inutility. We can do all 
we wish whilst we exist ; after us we can do 
less than private persons. It is only neces- 
sary tu see what came of the will of the king 
my father, and immediately after his death, 
and those of so many other kings. Uknow it | 
well: despite of this, they have insisted on 
it. Ihave been allowed neither peace, nor 
quict, nor repose till it was done. Well, 
madame, there it is done. Let what will | 
come cf it, but at least I shall be teased 
about it no more.’ ” 


The main object of the will, and of a cod- 
icil subsequently annexed, was to aggrandize 
his natural children at the expense of the 
regent; but events verified his prediction, 
that arbitrary power is not amongst the in- 
fluences which, whether for good or evil, can 
be made to extend beyond the grave. If 
such a moral required strengthening, we 
might appeal in succession to each of the 
gifted or fortunate few who, for extent of 
dominion, unlimited power, and personal 
weight, head the list of the envied mortals 
who are popularly designated as Great. Let 
us see how far, and with what result, Alexan- 


der, Caesar, Charlemagne, Charles V., Crom- 
well, and Napoleon reckoned on the post 
mortem impress of their volition. 

Death surprised. Alexander in the thirty- 


second year of his age. Dying, he gave his 
ring to Perdiccas, thereby, it was supposed, 
meaning to indicate him as his successor; 
but the devise, if it was one, simply precipi- 
tated the ruin of the devisee. 

Cesar’s will was that of one who already 
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uncle than that of Louis Napoleon can be 
regarded as a direct inheritance from his. 

Charlemagne adopted what he deemed a 
more efficacious mode of settlement than a 
will. He drew up what the historians de- 
scribe as a Charter of Division. Tis chil- 
dren, we are told, at once gave their con- 
sent to that distribution of his dominions 
which he thought fit to provide against the 
period of his death, and the General Assem- 
bly of the nation sanctioned it without hes- 
itation. The princes and the nobles swore 
document was transmitted to the head of the 
to observe the partition; and a copy of the 
Christian Church, that the authenticity of 
the deed might be preserved undoubted by 
a transcript, attested by the supreme pontiff 
himself, remaining in the archives of the 
Church.* Yet so completely inoperative 
was this charter, that its very existence has 
been disputed by modern French writers of 
authority. 

A deservedly popular work, “ The Cloister 
Life of the Emperor Charles V.,” must have 
made most readers familiar with the mori- 
bund proceedings of the imperial recluse. 
With a touch of sarcastic humor, the author, 
Mr. Stirling, relates that,— 


“Charles had made his will on the 6th 
June, 1554, at Bruxelles. The codicil, from 
its great length, its minuteness, and the fre- 
quent recurrence of provisions to be observed 
|in case he died before he should see his son, 
there being now no hope of such a meeting, 
appears to have been prepared some time 
before. But as it was read to him ere his 
trembling hand affixed the last stamp of his 





regarded the entire Roman people as his | 


family, and seems to have been prepared 
with a view to the use which Mare Antony 
made of it in his famous funeral oration: 

“ ere is the will, and under Cesar’s seal : 

To every Roman citizen he gives, 

‘To every several one, seventy-five drachmas. 

* K * 

Moreover he has left you all his walks, 

His private arbors, and new-planted orchards, 

On this side Tiber: he hath left them you 

And to your heirs forever, common pleasures, 

To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Casas! When comes such an- 

other ?” 

He could not leave the crown which he 
had refused, nor the dignity of Imperator ; 
and although his name aided the ambitious 
projects of his heir, the empire of Augustus 
was no more owing to the dispositions of his 


authority, it remains as a procf that one of 
‘his latest acts was to charge Philip, by his 
|love and allegiance, and by his hope of sal- 
vation, to take care that the herctics were 
repressed and chastised with ell publicity 
and rigor, as their faults deserved, without 
respect of persons, and without regard to 
any plea in their favor. The rest of the 
paper is filled with directions for his inter- 
ment, and with a list cf legacies to forty- 
eight servants, and many thoughtful arrange- 
ments for the comfort of those who had 
attended him from Flanders. Although 
willing to send all his Protestant subjects 
to martyrdom, he watched with fatherly 
‘kindness over the fortunes of grooms and 


| scullions.” + 





* James’ “ History of Chirlemagne,” p. 469. 
| See also the krench work on the same sub- 
jject by a very eminent writer: “ Charles Quint, 


| Son Abdication, son Séjour, et sa Mort au Monas- 
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Johnson praises Frederic the Great for hand, and probably were amongst the first 
possessing that minute knowledge of his | to gainsay the token thus painfully extorted 
household affairs which enabled him to point | by their importunity. 
out a particular bottle of wine in his cellar. | Napoleon’s testamentary dispositions are 
Charles V. had this alleged merit in perfec- | comprised in a will and five codicils, which 
tion, at least during his cloister life ; for we| were all carefully revised and definitively 
find him disposing of the contents of his | settled at the same time, so that no single 
larder, and of the arrears of fines due from | clause can be rejected on the ground of 
trespassers and poachers on his petty re-; temporary aberration of intellect without 
served domains. He bequeaths a legacy of | invalidating the whole. The most remark- 
less than £8 to a clockmaker’s assistant, | able clauses in the will are these :— 
and reminds his executors to deduct from “J die, prematurely assassinated by the 
the clockmakeyr’s bill a prior payment on} English oligarchy and its cut-throat (si- 
account. Whether these things are proofs | caire). The English nation will not be slow 
of a capacious intellect turning naturally to by one. . 
small things from great, as a steam hammer}! , The too unfortunate results of the inva- 
will crack a nut after welding an anchor, or | sion of France, when she had still so many 

: s : | resources, are to be attributed to the treason 
signs of the narrowing effect of circumstances | o¢ Marmont, Augereau, Talleyrand, and La 
on the strongest minds, may be a fair subject | Fayette. I forgive them: may the posterity 
for metaphysical discussion. Let us not | of France forgive them, like me.” 
forget that when Diocletian was invited to | This mode of forgiving may recall the pas- 
re-assume the purple, he stuck to his cab-| sage in “ Invanhoe,” in which Maurice de 
bages ; and that when Fox was in the Louvre Bracy kneels for forgiveness to Rowena: “I 
with Rogers in 1802, he looked out of the | forgive you, sir knight, as a Christian.” 
gallery window, and thought the sun was | «That means,” said Wamba, “ that she does 
burning up his turnips at St. Anne’s Hill. | not forgive him at all.” 

Cowley, in that fine passage of his “ Dis- | Napoleon rivals Charles V. in minute at- 
courses” in which the wonderful events of | tention to every article of furniture ; but the 
Cromwell’s career are enumcrated, brings | directions are express that none of the arti- 
them to an acme by the fact, that he should | cles used by him shall be sold. The distri- 
“have the estates and lives of three nations bution is marked with much kindliness of 
as much at his disposal as was once the lit- | feeling and a grateful sense of the devotion of 
tle inheritance of his father, and be as noble | which he had been the object ; and altogether 
and liberal in the spending of them; and, | the will and codicils are no unfaithful reflex 
lastly (for there is no end of enumerating | of the good and hateful qualities of the man. 
every particular of his glory), with one word} The most notable clause of all is the fa- 
bequeath all this power and splendor to ‘mous legacy to Cantillon, “who,” so argues 
his posterity.” According to Hume, when the imperial testator, “had as much right to 
Cromwell was dying, the council sent a dep-' assassinate that oligarchist (the Duke of 
utation to know his will with regard to his | Wellington) as the latter had to send me to 
successor. THis senses were gone, and he | perish on the rock of St. Helena.” The no- 
was unable to express his intentions. They tion that the bequest was made during a 
asked him whether he did not mean that his | paroxysm of insanity is quite untenable. 
eldest son, Richard, should succeed him in Napoleon was a genuine Corsican, and it re- 
the protecturship, and a simple affirmative | quired far less than he underwent at St. 
was, or seemed to be, extorted from him. Helena to provoke his ingrained spirit of 
In short, these uncompromising democrats vindictiveness. From the Afoniteur we learn 
who had recently abolished monarchy and ‘that Cantillon received no less than 10,354 
laughed hereditary right to scorn, hung on francs, for principal and interest, at some 
the lips of the speechless usurper with the time or other, from somebody. When was he 
same devotion with which the servile cour- paid ? and who paid him? are questions which 
tiers of the haughty Tudor watched for a wil] puzzle posterity, as much as the author- 
word from her mouth or a sign from her hip of «« Junius” or the identity of the Man 
tére, de Yuste. Par M. Mignet, Membre de inthe Iron Mask. In the House of Commons, 
T Académie,” etc: deuxiéme édition, p. 426. February 12th, 1858, Lord Palmerston stated 
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in answer to Mr. Stirling, that “the pay- 
ments on account were made by the execu- 
tors between 1823 and 1826, and that when 
Cantillon’s widow applied, in 1854, for a bal- 
ance of 1200 francs, which, she contended, 
was due for interest, the commissioners re- 
fused to make the issue, alleging that, in 
their opinion, the testator must have been 
laboring under mental aberration when he 
made such a bequest, and that they did not 
think it any part of their duty to give effect 
to it.” His lordship’s statement rested on 
authority which he has had ample reason to 
distrust; and, having served the purposes 
of the hour in England, it was studiously 
suppressed in France, where it would have 
been repudiated as both offensive and untrue. 
In his “ Fragment of International History,” 
Mr. Stirling completely demolishes the hy- 
pothesis of mental aberration, and raises a 


very strong presumption that a part of the | 


legacy was paid with the knowledge and 
sanction of the reigning emperor of the 

French.* 

By a remarkable coincidence, Cantillon’s 
attempt figures prominently in the only tes- 
tamentary paper left by his intended victim, 
drawn up in 1818, and beginning,—‘ The 
recent attempt on my life leading me to be- 
lieve that I may be some day cut off ina 
moment.” 

We have given precedence to royalty. Yet 
a livelicr and more rational interest is in- 
spired by the wills of the magnates of intel- 
lect, the great writers, thinkers, and orators. 
Some insight may thus be obtained into 
their state of mind when contemplating the 
departure from this world to the next. Un- 
fortunately the majority of eminent men of 
letters have died intestate, for the simple 
reason that they had nothing to bequeath. 
Too true when written, and for more than a 
quarter of a century afterwards, were John- 
son’s impressive lines :— 

“ There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail— 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol. 
Sce uations, slowly wise and meanly just, 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust.” 

The epigram on Butler’s monument ex- 
plains why he did not make a will :— 


“ The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown, 
He asks for bread and he receives a stone.” 


* “Napoleon's Bequest to Cantillon: a Frag- 


ment of Internatioual History.” London: John 
W. Parker and Son, 1858. ‘This highly interest- 
ing essay is already out of print. 
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The crust which choked Otway repeats 
the tale, and the touching incident related 
of Goldsmith throws a melancholy light on 
the premature death of more poets than we 
could number up without a pang. “ Your 
pulse,” said his doctor, *‘ is in greater disor- 
der than it should be from the degree of 
fever which you have. Js your mind at 
ease2” ‘ No, it is not,” were the last words 
he was ever heard to utter. At the same 
time it is consoling to find—and we com- 
mend the circumstance to the attention of 
those who may be apt to fancy improvidence 
inseparable from the poetic temperament— 
that Shakspeare and Milton, with several 
other poets of undoubted genius, carefully 
put their houses in order before their final 
departure, and managed to save enough to 
secure those nearest and dearest to them 
from want. 

Ben Jonson and Dryden died intestate ; 
so did Sir Isaac Newton. Bacon did worse: 
he died insolvent. At least, Lord Campbell 
positively asserts that the will, with its six 
executors and the proposed lectureship, be- 
came a dead letter for want of assets. There 
is one of its bequests, however, which has 
not proved altogether nugatory: “ For my 
‘name and memory I leave it to men’s char- 
itable speeches, to foreign nations, and the 
|next ages.” In a former will, there is the 
same wish expressed in less pointed terms : 
“For my name and memory, I leave it to 
foreign nations and to mine own countrymen 
after some time be passed over.” Gallant 
and oft-ren¢wed have been the efforts of Ba- 
_con’s admirers, and champion after champion 
has appeared in the lists to uphold his inno- 
cence. His last biographer, Mr. Basil Mon- 
tagu, went down before the well-directed 
lance of an adversary (Lord Macaulay) whose 
superior prowess might possibly account for 
the result of the encounter independently of 
‘the merits of the cause; and we understand 
‘that divers learned and accomplished per- 
|sons, who have more recently taken charge 
of Bacon’s reputation, confidently hope to 
redeem the fortunes of the field. Thé wishes 
of every enlightened man in both hemi- 
spheres attend upon them. 

In his will, as in his conduct and- de- 
meanor, the Dean of St. Patrick has freely 

given vent to his likings and dislikings, his 
'generous impulses, his public spirit, his 
| prejudices and his whims. In the following 
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item his peculiar vein of sarcasm may be 
traced, and his theological antipathies go 
hand in hand with his Christianity. 


“« Item, Whereas I purchased the inheri- 
tance of the tithes of the parish of Effernock, 
near Trim, in the county of Meath, for two 
hundred and sixty pounds sterling; I be- 
queath the said tithes to the vicars of Lara- 
cor, for the time being, that is to say, so 
long as the present Episcopal religion shall 
continue to be the national established faith 
and profession in this kingdom: but when- 
ever any other form of Christian religion 
shall become the established faith in this 
kingdom, I leave the said tithes of Effernock 
to be bestowed, as the profits come in, to 
the poor of the said parish of Laracor, by a 
weekly proportion, and by such other officers 
as may then have the power of distributing 
charities to the poor of the said parish, while 
Christianity under any shape shall be toler- 
ated among us, still excepting professed 
Jews, atheists, and infidels.” 


A dash of humor is mingled with his rec- 
ollections of his friends :— 


“ Item, I bequeath to the Reverend Mr. 
Robert Grattan, Prebendary of St. Audoen’s, 
my gold bottle-screw, which he gave me, 
and my, strong-box, on condition of his giv- 
ing the sole use of the said box to his brother 
Dr. James Grattan, during the life of the 
said doctor, who hath more occasion for it, 
and the second-best beaver hat I shall die 
possessed of. 

“‘ Item, I bequeath to Mr. John Grattan, 
Prebendary of Clonmethan, my silver box 
in which the freedom of the city of Cork was 
presented to me; in which I desire the said 

ohn to keep the tobacco he usually cheweth, 
called pigtail. 

** Item, I bequeath all my horses and mares 
to the Reverend Mr. John Jackson, vicar of 
Santry, together with all my horse-furniture ; 
lamenting that I had not credit enough with 
any chief governor (since the change of times) 
to get some additional church preferment for 
so virtuous and worthya gentleman. I also 
leave him my third-best beaver hat. 

‘‘ Item, I leave to the Reverend Mr. John 
Worrall my best beaver hat.” This fanc 
for leaving his best, second-best, and third- 
best hats may puzzle the commentators as 
much as Shakspeare’s well-known bequest, 
to his wife, of his second-best bed. Swift’s 
disposition of the bulk of his property has 
obtained a poetical celebrity by his verses 
“On his Own Death.” 


“ He gave the little wealth he had 
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To show by one satiric touch, 
No nation wanted it so much.* 

There is more truth and sense in some pre- 
ceding lines of the same poem than he per- 
ceived at the time or would have liked to 
own, and we quote them for their general 
applicability :— 

“ «Oh, may we all for death prepare : 

What has he left ? and who’s his heir?’ 

‘I know no more than what the news is: 

’'Tis all bequeathed to public uses.’ 

‘To public uses! Here’s a whim! 

What had the public down for him 4 

Mere envy, avarice, and pride 

He gave it all: but first he died.’ 

‘ And had the Dean, in all the nation, 

No worthy friend, no poor relation ? 

So ready to do strangers good, 

Forgetting his own flesh and blood.’ ”” 

Public benefactions have no necessary 
connection with public spirit. One of the 
most valuable collections bequeathed to the 
nation was given to spite a son, who was so 
ill-advised as to criticise the testator’s cher- 
ished chef-d’ceuvre in a newspaper, saying 
that he held it a matter of duty to show up 
the imposture. The father made a fresh 
will, cutting him off with a shilling, and hung 
it, framed and glazed, over the mantle-piece 
of his dining-room. When such things oc- 
cur in actual life, the will of Nicholas Gim- 
crack, Esq., in the * Tatler” (No. 216), can 
hardly be regarded as a caricature. ; 


“Having fully provided for my nephew 
Isaac, by making over to him, some years 
since, a horned scarabeus, the skin of a rat- 
tlesnake, and the mummy of an Egyptian 
king, I make no further provision for him in 
this my will. 

* ve eldest son John, having spoken dis- 
respectfully to his little sister, whom I keep 
by me in spirits of wine, and in many other 
instances behaved himself undutifully tow- 
ards me, I do disinherit and wholly cut off 
from any part of my present estate by giving 
him a single cockle-shell.” 


Hazlitt, who kept his eyes almost exclu-. 


ture, remarks in his “ Essay on Will-mak- 


yj ing,” that the disinheriting of relations is’ 


mostly for venial offences, not for base ac- 
tions. ‘ We punish out of pique, to revenge 
some case in which we have been disap- 
pointed of our wills, some act of disobedi- 
ence to what had no reasonable ground to 


* A full account of St. Patrick’s Hospital for the 
reception of lunatics, which was founded by Swift’s 





To-build a house for fools or mad, 


bequest, aided by other contributions, is appended 
to Scott’s ** Life of Swift.” 


“et 


sively fixed on the dark side of human nas 
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go upon.” Thus, the last of the Irish Lords 
Fitzwilliam was understood to have made a 
will leaving the bulk of his property to his 
friend Lord Onslow, when one morning at 
breakfast the expectant heir, after helping 
himself to cream, brought the rim of his 
cup in contact with the rim of the cream- 
jug to prevent a drop from falling. Lord 
Fitzwilliam contended that this was ill-bred 
and showed a want of refinement, inasmuch 
as Lord Onslow’s lip might have touched 
the part of the cup which touched the rim 
of the jug. The offending peer turned the 
objection into ridicule, and his name was 
forthwith erased from the will. The Fitz- 
william estates in and about Dublin are now 
the property of Mr. Sidney Herbert. 

“The last act of our lives,” says Hazlitt, 
“seldom belics the former tenor of them 
for stupidity, caprice, and unmeaning spite.” 
The tenor of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough’s 
life may well justify a suspicion that the ob- 
ject of her legacy to “ the great commoner” 
was rather to display her dislike of his and 
her political opponents than admiration for 
his eloquence and patriotism. By a codicil, 
dated Aug. 12, 1744, two months before her 
death, she left Pitt £10,000 for “the noble 
defence he had made for the support of the 
laws of England, and to prevent the ruin of 
his country.” Walpole, in a letter to Con- 
way, mentions another devise to Pitt, the 
motive of which is less questionable. ‘You 
have heard, to be sure, of the great fortune 
that is bequeathed to Mr. Pitt by a Sir Wil- 
liam Pynsent, an old man of near ninety, 
who quiited the world on the peace of 
Utrecht, and, luckily for Mr. Pitt, lived to 
be as angry with its pendant, the treaty of 
Paris. I did not mention the first report, 
which mounted it to an enormous sum. I 
think the medium account is £2,000 a year, 
and £30,000 in money. This Sir W. Pyn- 
sent, whose fame, like an aloe, did not blow 
till nearly an hundred, was a singularity.” 

“T give and I devise (old Euclio said, 

And sighed) my lands and tenements to Ned. 

Your rl sir? My money, sir. What, 

all? 

Why, if I must (then wept), I give it Paul. 

The manor, sir? The manor, hold! he ered ; 

Not that; I cannot part with that! and died.” 


Warton states in a note that Sir William 
Bateman used these very words on his death- 
bed. Malone says, “ The late Lord Elibank 





told me that the dying man who would not 
leave a favorite manor with the rest of his 
estates was the rich Duncombe. But the 
fact has been supposed to allude to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller.” Lord Hailes, writing to 
Malone, Oct., 1791, says, “‘ Pope was not a 
conscientious satirist. When an incident 
did not suit his purpose he mended it,” and 
mentions an instance “ where the poct cou- 
verts an elegant bequest into a capricious 
lavishing of money.” His lordship refers, 
we presume, to 
“ Die, and endow a college or a cat,” 


which was understood to be levelled at the 
Duchess of Richmond, who left legacies to 
cats, as the most delicate way of providing 
for those intrusted with the administration 
of the fund. This was not the motive of 
Lord Eldon when he bequeathed his favorite 
dog Pincher to his daughter Lady Frances 
Bankes, with a clear annual allowance of £8 
to buy him food—not more than enough to 
make him a tolerably good customer to the 
dog’s-meat man. 

Congreve affords a striking illustration of 
the vanity, the spirit of contradiction, and 
the tendency of wealth to attract wealth, so 
fruitlessly lashed by the satirist. “He 
saved some money,” says Mr. Thackeray, 
“by his Pipe Office, and his Custom-house 
Office, and his Hackney-coach Office, and 
nobly left it, not’t#Bracegirdle (the actress 
who had been his mistress), who wanted it, 
but to the Duchess of Marlborough, who 
did not.” In graver tone, Johnson men- 
tions the legacy to the duchess as what, 
“though to her superfluous, might have 
given great assistance to the ancient famil® 
from which he (Congreve) descended; at 
that time reduced to difficulties and dis- 
tress.” 

Lord Clarendon’s will is comprised in fou 
short clauses ; not all together as long as th- 
longest sentence in his History. After mia}- 
ing his two sons Henry and Lawrence ex- 
ecutors, and recommending their sister Fran- 
ces and brother James to their kindness— 
“to whom I am able to leave nothing but 
their kindness,”—he proceeds and concludes 
thus :— 


“Ttem, I give and bequeath to my said 
two sons all my papers and writings of what 
kind soever, and leave them entirely to their 
disposal, as they shall be advised, by sup+ 
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pressing or publishing, by the advice and 
salar of my Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of Winchester, whom 
I do intreat to, be the overseers of this my 
will. And that they would be both suitors 
to His Majesty on my children’s behalf, who 
have all possible need of His Majesty’s char- 
ity, being children of a father who never 
commitied fault against His Majesty.” 

This will was signed at Rouen, where he 
died an impoverished exile. No property 
whatever is mentioned in it. 

Sir William Petty’s will is an autobiogra- 
phy and an epitome of worldly maxims and 
social theories, as well as a testamentary pa- 
per :— 


“In the first place, I declare and affirm 
that at the full age of fifteen years I had ob- 
tained the Latin, Greek, and French tongues, 
the whole body of common arithmetic, the 
practical geometry and astronomy conducing 
to navigation, drilling, etc., with the know}- 
edge of several mathematical trades, all 
which, and having been at the University of 
Oxford, preferred me to the king’s navy; 
where, at the age of twenty years, I had got- 
ten up abou threescore pounds, with as 
much mathematics. as any of my age was 
known to have had.” 


Such was his start in life. His subsequent 
gains and investments are minutely detailed, 


* till, deducting £28,000 for bad debts, they 


had accumulated to about’ £15,000 per an- 
num, which he divides amongst his family. 


‘As for legacies for the poor, I am at a 
stand. As for beggars by trade and election, 
I give them nothing. As for impotents by 
the hand of God, the public ought to main- 
tain them. As for those who have been 
bréd to no calling or estate, they should be 
put upon their kindred. As for those who 
can get no work, the magistrate should cause 
them to be employed, which may be well 
done in Ireland, where is fifteen acres of im- 
provable land for every head; prisoners for 
crime, by the king ; for debt, by their pros- 
ecutors. As for those who compassionate 
the sufferings of any object, let them relieve 
themselves by relieving such sufferers, that is, 
giving them alms pro re nata, and for God’s 
sake relieve those several species above-men- 
tioned, where the above-mentioned obligers 
fail in their duties. Wherefore I am con- 
tented that I have assisted all my poor re- 
lations, and put many into a way of getting 
their own bread, and have labored in public 
works, and by inventions have sought out 
real oer of charity, and do hereby con- 
jure all who partake of my estate from time 
to time to do the same at their peril. Nev- 
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ertheless to answer custom, and to take the 
surer side, I give £20 to the most wanting of 
the parish where I die.” 


The testamentary paper left by Nelson is 
a remarkable proof of the irregularity and 
intensity of his affections, of the wayward- 
ness and warmth of his heart, in which pa- 
triotism and heroic self-devotion struggled 
for mastery with the fatal passion that has 
left the solitary blot upon his name. After 
a fervent prayer, committed to writing, he 
drew up and signed this appeal :— 


“‘ October 21, 1805. Then in sight of the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, distant 
about ten miles. 

‘¢ Whereas the eminent services of Emma | 
Hamilton, widow of the Right Honorable 
Sir William Hamilton, have been of the very 
greatest service to my king and country, to 
my knowledge, without ever receiving any 
reward from either our king or country. 
(Then follows a summary of these services, 
in giving information of the King of Spain’s 
intention in 1796 to declare war against 
England, and in procuring supplies for the 
English fleet before it sailed for Egypt and 
fought the battle of the Nile.] Could I have 
rewarded these services, I would not now 
call upon my country; but as that has not 
been in my power, I leave Emma, Lady 
Hamilton, therefore, a legacy to my king and 
country, that they will give her an ample 
provision to maintain her rank in life. 

‘I also leave to the beneficence of my 
country my adopted daughter, Horatia Nel- 
son Thompson; and I desire she will in fu- 
ture use the name of Nelson only. 

“These are the only favors 1 ask of my 
king and country, at this moment when I am 
going to fight their battle. May God bless’. 
my king and country, and all those I hold 


tion ; they will of course be amply provided 
for. 


‘‘ NELSON AND BRONTE. 
“ HENRY BLACKWOOD. 
“'T, M. Harpy.” 

Warren Hastings left a similar appeal, 
addressed to the East India Company, in fa- 
vor of his widow, “his elegant Marian,” 
which met with the same disregard as Nel- 
son’s in favor of the fascinating Emma; and 
with every wish to show indulgence for the 
weaknesses of departed greatness, we cannot 
say that the influence of either lady was of 
such a nature, or exercised in such a manner, 
as to call for a public recognition of her 


(Witness) 








services, 





dear! My relations it is needless to men- ‘*. 
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If Sir Thomas Lawrence could have antic- 
ipated the future, he would have been little 
less mortified than Nelson or Hastings. He 
directed by his will that his collection of 
drawings, and certain pictures to which he 
attached a high value, should be first offered, 
at prices specified by him, to the nation, and, 
in case of refusal, to sundry distinguished 
patrons of art in succession ; the first on the 
list being the late Sir Robert Peel. He 
doubtless thought he was paying a compli- 
ment or conferring a boon. But the prices 
were deemed too high, and the option of be- 
coming the purchaser was declined by all. 

No man in his ordinary, every-day mood 
understood life better than Lord Byron, or 
was less likely to mix up poetry or passion 
with matters of business. His private letters 
are full of good sense, and his will is a well- 
considered document prepared by lawyers. 
Any unkind inference that might have been 
drawn from the devise to Mrs. Leigh is ex- 
pressly negatived: “I make the above pro- 
vision for my sister and her children, in con- 
sequence of my dear wife Lady Byron, and 
any children I may have, being otherwise 
amply provided for.” The only touch of 
wilfulness or prejudice is in the codicil by 
which he gives his daughter Allegra £5,000, 
on condition that she does not marry with a 
native of Great Britain. The executors and 
trustees are “ my friends” John Cam Hob- 
house, Esq. (Lord Broughton), and John 
Hanson, Esq., his solicitor, the father of the 
Countess of Portsmouth, whom he gave 
away at the altar to the lunatic earl. 

Lord Erskine’s will, dated November 15th, 
1772, begins thus :— 

“Being from a sense of honor, and not 
from any matter of personal resentment or 
revenge, about to expose my life to great 
peril, it is a comfort to me that I have so 
few dutics to fulfil, previous to an event 
which may deprive me of every other oppor- 
tunity of so doing.” 

His only duel, according to his biogra- 
phers, was at an earlier period, with Mr. 
Dennis O’Brien, arising out of a ball-room 
altercation at Lewes. 

A codicil to David Hume’s will runs thus: 

‘TI leave tomy old friend Mr. John Home, 
of Kilduff, ten dozen of my old claret at his 
choice, and one single bottle of that other 
Vjquor called port. I also leave to him six 
dozen of port provided that he atttsts under 
his hand, signed John Hume, that he has 


himself alone finished that bottle at two sit- 
tings. By this concession, he will at once 
terminate the only two differences that ever 
arose between us concerning temporal af- 
fairs.” F 

The two differences were as to the proper 
mode of spelling their name—whether Hume 
or Home—and as to the merits of port, 
whith John Home detested. 

In the celebrated Lord Chesterfield’s will 
we find :— 


“In case my godson, Philip Stanhope, 
shall at any time hereafter keep, or be con- 
cerned in the keeping of, any race-horse, or 
pack of hounds, or reside one night at New- 
market, that infamous seminary of iniquity 
and ill-manners, during the course of the 
races there ; or shall resort to the said races, 
or lose in any one day at any game or bet 
whatever the sum of £500; then, in any of 
the cases aforesaid, it is my express wish 
that he, my said godson, shall forfeit and 
pay out of my estate the sum of £5,000 to 
and for the use of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster.” 

The disposition of the penalty, we learn 
from Earl Stanhope, was a sly hit at the 
Dean and Chapter for having, as the earl 
thought, driven a hard bargain with him for 
the site of Chesterfield House. He inserted 
their names because he felt sure that, if the 
penalty were incurred, they would not be 
slow in exacting it. 

Our next specimen, the will of the Earl of 
Pembroke who lived in the days of the Com- 
monwealth, after a good many profane jests, 
proceeds thus,:— 


“ Ttem.—I give all my deer to the Earl of 
Salisbury, who I know will preserve them, 
because he denied the king a buck out of 
one of his own parks. Jtem.—I give noth- 
ing to Lord Say; which legacy I give him, 
because I know he will bestow it on the 
poor. Jtem.—To Tom May I give five shil- 
lings; I intended him more: but whoever 
has seen his ‘History of the Parliament,’ 
thinks five shillings too much. Jiem.—I 
give Lieutenant-General Cromwell one word 
of mine, because hitherto he never kept his 
own. Jtem.—I give up the ghost.” 

The commencement of Burke’s will is 
most impressive, and may serve as an anti- 
dote to Lord Pembroke’s ribaldry :— 


‘“‘ According to the ancient good and laud- 
able custom, of which my heart and under- 
standing recognize the propriety, I bequeath 
my soul to God, hoping for his mercy only 
through the merits of our Lord and Saviour 





Jesus Christ.” 
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The tricks of legacy-hunters are exposed | in different parts of England, money in the 
with point and humor by Ben Jonson in| funds, rich jewels, rings, and all kinds of 
“*Volpone ;” and repulsive as is the picture | valuables, to his old friends and acquaint- 
of the old fox, we are not sorry to see him | ances, who, not knowing how far the force of 


paving off in their own coin the contempti 


| 


i- | nature could go, were not for some time con- 


ble creatures who hope to prey upon him. | vinced that all this fairy wealth had never 


It is “‘ diamond cut diamond,” and there is 


moral in the drama for both sides: for the 





a| an existence anywhere but in the idle coin- 
, age of his brain, whose whims and projects 


old and selfish, who are without ties of} were no more. 


friendship or affection, as well as for the 


A wealthy nobleman hit upon a still more 


grasping and parasitical, who waste life and | culpable device for securing posthumous ig- 
energy in watching and manceuvring for|nominy. He gave one lady of rank a leg- 


dead men’s shoes. There is a letter in the 


acy “‘ by way of compensation for the injury 


Spectator from a man who had been encour-| he feared he had done her fair fame;” a 
aged from boyhood to expect the inheritance | large sum to the daughter of another, a 


of three maiden aunts, and had consequentl 
adopted no profession. The first who die 


y widened woman, “ from a strong conviction 
d| that he was the father; ” and so on, through 


left her share to the surviving sisters; the | half'a dozen more items of the sort, each 
second acted on the same principle; and/| levelled at the reputation of some one from 
when, on the death of the third, who lived | whom he had suffered a repulse ; the whole 
to near ninety, he came into possession of| being nullified (without being erased) by a 
the property, he was a fidgety hypochondriac | codicil. 


of seventy-one. So much for speculating 


on— 


“The death of some old gentleman or lady, 


Who makes us young ones wait too long al- 


ready.’ 


Rich people without near relatives may be 
pardoned for involving their testamentary 
dispositions in doubt, when, without going 
so far as “ Volpone,” they receive attention 


or gain importance by the sustained uncer 


tainty; but there is a great deal of needless 
cruelty exercised in this fashion when family 
claims are strong, or hopes have been raised 


A widow, occupying a large house in a 
fashionable quarter of London, sent for a 
wealthy solicitor to make her will, by which 
she disposed of between fifty and sixty thou- 
sand pounds. He proposed soon ¢fter, was 
accepted, and found himself the happy hus- 
band of a penniless adventuress. 

Shortly after the death of Mr. Assheton 
Smith, George Carter, one of his huntsmen, 
sought an interview with an old friend of the 
family, and with much earnestness made the 
following proposition :— 


: 4 ; “T hope, sir, when I and Jack Fricker 
intentionally ; as in the case of the young anew 


woman in the Jdler, whose protector, from 
reluctance to complete an act from which 


and Will Bryce (the Whips) die, we may be - 
laid alongside master in “the Mausoleum, 
with Ham 1 Ashley and Paul Potter (two hunt- 


many shrink as from the signature of their | ers), and three or four couple of his favorite 
own death-warrant, dies suddenly and leaves | hounds, in order that we may be all ready to 
her a beggar. But over-frankness may be start again together in the next world.” 


dangerous; as Monk Lewis found to his 


( “ And thinks admitted to that equal sky, 


cost ; for he died on shipboard of medicine His faithful dog shall bear him company.”) 


administered by two negro slaves, whom he 
had promised to emancipate in his will; 
though, in justice to them, it should be 


added that, according to another account 


sickness. 

Hazlitt mentions an habitual liar, who, 
consistent to the last, employed the’ few re- 
maining days he had to live after being 
condemned by his doctors, in making a 
will, by which he bequeathed large estates 


Kellerman left his heart to be buried in 
the battle-field of Valmy, where the first re- 
pulse was sustained by the allies. He had 


, | better have selected Marengo, where a charge 
he paid the penalty of his own wilfulness in 


insisting on emetics as a remedy for sea- 


of heavy cavalry, led by him without orders, 
retrieved the fortunes of the day. 

Mademoiselle Joly, a French actress of 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
having passed some agreeable hours on a 
hill near Falaise called La Roche-Saint- 
Quentin, left directions in her will that her 
remains “ should be carried to this solitary 
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hill, which was so dear to her heart.” Her 
wishes were obeyed, and the hill has ever 
since been called Mont Joly. 

One of the most instructive, as well as 
most difficult and important cases which 
have been decided of late years, turning on 
the degree of mental power or capacity re- 
quired in a testator, and the nature of the 
influence which may invalidate a will, is 
that of Sefton v. Hopwood, tried at the South 
Lancashire Spring Assizes for 1855. When 
itis remembered that one side was led by 
Lord Chelmsford (then Sir Frederic Thesi- 
ger) and the other by the present Chief-Jus- 
tice of England (Cockburn), then attorney- 
general—whilst the presiding judge was 
Mr. Justice Cresswell—we need hardly add, 
that nothing which the most eloquent advo- 
cacy could contribute was wanting to the 
thorough elucidation of the points at issue, 
or that the law was laid down with unassail- 
able accuracy and perspicuity. 

The attorney-general thus stated a dis- 
tinction which it may be as well to keep in 
mind in discussing all questions of the sort :— 


“This is not a case in which those who 
contest this will allege lunacy or insanity in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word. When 
the Earl of Derby (as a witness) told us the 
other day that in his interview with the tes- 
tator, Mr. Hopwood, he found no signs of 
delusion, he says no more than I am per- 
fectly ready to admit. What we say is, that 
there was here not insanity—not lunacy, but 
a gradual decay of the vital powers; a weak- 
ening of the intellect, which rendered this 
testator, although he might be able to take 
an interest in and_converse upon the ordi- 
nary, common, passing, every-day topics of 
the world, incapable of continuous thought, 
or of that power of reasoning and reflection 
which is necessary to enable a man to dis- 
charge the more important business of life. 
We say, that his intellect having been weak- 
ened by increasing years and growing in- 
firmities, and by attacks of disease affecting 
the very seat of thought itself, he had be- 
come incapable, not only of continued 
thought and mental activity, but of sponta- 
neous volition ; that if capable of becoming 
excited and stimulated for a moment into 
thought and action, his mind took the im- 
pression of surrounding objects; that his 
thoughts and his will were the thoughts and 
the will of others by whom he was acted 
upon andinfluenced. That is the case which 
we have to submit to you as regards the 
mental condition of this gentleman; and 


we shall, I think, be able to satisfy you that 
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in this, his state of mind, he was in fact 
acted upon and influenced by those who sur- 
rounded him, and that this will is their cre- 
ation, and not his.” 


This doctrine was substantially adopted, 
expanded, and enforced by the presiding 
judge :— 


“Tt is not sufficient, in order to make a 
will, that a man should be able to maintain 
an ordinary conversation and to answer fa- 
miliar and easy questions; he must have 
more mind than suffices for that. He must 
have what the old lawyers call ‘a disposing 
mind;’ he must be able to dispose of his 
property with understanding and reason. 
That does not mean that he should make 
what other people may think a sensible will, 
or a reasonable will, or a kind will; because 
by the law of this country a man has abso- 
lute dominion over his own property, and if 
he, being in possession of his faculties, thinks 
fit to make a capricious will, a harsh wil!, or 
a cruel will, you have no right to set it aside 
on that ground, for that would be interfering 
with the liberty which the law gives himn— 
that would be to make his will for him, and 
not to allow him to make his will. But he 
must be able to understand his position ; he 
must be able to appreciate his property and 
to form a judgment with respect to the par- 
ties whom he chooses to benefit by it after 
his death; and if he has capacity for that, it 
suffices.” 


On the subject of influence the learned 
judge said :— 


‘“‘T take it, that in order to invalidate a 
will on the score of influence, it is not suffi- 
cient that you should think the testator has 
been persuaded into making a will of a par- 
ticular kind, that he has been persuaded to 
benefit this or that person to a certain ex- 
tent; for in that case I fear that a vast num- 
ber, if not the greater proportion might be 
set aside. And what is the sort of influence 
that is to set aside a will? Is it the influence 
exercised by acts of attention and kindness ? 
Is it the influence acquired by showing de- 
voted affection? Certainly not. And yet 
how many wills are made under the influence 
of feelings so excited! It must be an influ- 
ence depriving the party of the exercise of 
his judgment and his free action: it must 
be such an influence as induces you to think 
that the will when executed is not the will 
he desires to execute; that he does not ben- 
efit the parties whom he would wish to ben- 
efit; but that he is doing that which is not . 
his desire, and therefore not his will.”* 


* “ A Report of the Hopwood Will Case, taken 
from the Notes of the Shorthand Writers.” Man- 
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The practice of cutting off with a shilling 
was introduced to refute the presumption of 
forgetfulness or unconsciousness—to show 
that the testator fully remembered and meant 
to disinherit the sufferer. Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu cut off her scapegrace of a son 
with a guinea. When Sheridan threatened 
to cut off his eldest born with a shilling, the 
quiet retort was, “ Couldn’t you give it me 
at once, if you happen to have such a thing 
about you?” 

It can hardly have escaped notice that very 
few wills prior to the sixteenth century make 
any mention of land. When they do, they 
almost always dispose merely of the pro- 
ceeds in the shape of directions to feoffees, 
to whom the property had been conveyed in 
trust in the lifetime of the testators. The 
reason is, that subsequently to the introduc- 
tion of the feudal system, lands were no 
longer devisable, except in rare localities 
where the old Saxon customs were preserved. 
“Though the restraint on alienation by 
deed,” observes Blackstone, ‘ vanished very 
early, yet this on wills continued for some 
centuries later, from an apprehension of in- 
firmity, and imposition on the testator in ex- 
tremis, which made such devises suspicious. 


plied by the Statute of Frauds (29 Car. II.), 
which enacted that all devises of land should 
be in writing, signed by the testator, and at- 
tested in his presence by three or four wit- 
nesses. Wills of personality were by the 1st 
Vict., c. 26 (which takes efiect from January 
Ist, 1838) placed on the same footing as 
wills of real property. The ninth section 
is— 

“And be it further enacted that no will 
shall be valid unless it shall be in writing 
and executed in manner hereinafter men- 
tioned ; that is to say, it shall be signed at 
the foot or end thereof by the testator, or 
by some other person in hia presence and 
by his direction ; and such dirtction shall be 
made oracknowledged by the testator in the 
presence of two or more witnesses present 
at the same time; and such witnesses shall 
attest and shall subscribe to the will in the 
presence of the testator, but no form of at- 
testation shall be necessary.” 


At first sight it would seem idle and su- 
perfluous to remind men living in a civilized 
country of so obvious a duty as that of mak- 
ing a will, and thus, at the cost of a little 
trouble to themselves, saving those whose 
welfare they have at heart, possibly from 
life-long hardships, certainly from much care 


There was also wanting the notoriety of|and anxiety. Yet many (by a train of rea- 


transfer, which was imperatively required 
by the common law. The doctrine of uses, 
treating the usufruct as a thing distinct from 
the land, was invented by ecclesiastical in- 
genuity, and was so very generally resorted 
to, that, when the Statute of Uses (27th 
Henry VIIL.), by uniting and identifying 
the possession with the usufruct, rendered 
devises of land practically as well as techni- 
cally inefficient, the change was found too 
great and too sudden for endurance; and, 
five years afterwards, all persons of sound 
miud (exeept feme-coverts) were formally 
empowered by the Legislature (32nd Henry 
VIII.) to devise to any other*person, except 
to bodies corporate, two-thirds of their lands 
held in chivalry and the whole of those held 
in socage, which since the abolition of ten- 
ures comprises all but copyholds. So loose 
was the construction put upon this Act that 
bare notes and memoranda were received as 


valid dispositions, and innumerable frauds | 


were the result. A partial remedy was ap- 


chester : George Simms. London : Simpkin, Mar- 
—< and Co, Quarto, 1855. The will was set 
aside. 


soning somewhat like that of Dame Quickly, 
when considering Falstaff’s spiritual con- 
cerns) “ hope it is not time to think of mak- 
ing a will yet,” till it is too late to think of 
any thing of thekind, and die, leaving every 
thing to happen which they most wished to 
avoid. And yet it is not for want of warn- 
ing that this occurs; it is axiomatic among 
people of any prudence that every one 
should make his will, and the same duty has 
been eloquently enforced from the pulpit. 
Hear the Minister of Wilton :*— 


“The uncertainty of life is an obvious 
reason for making a testament without de- 
lay; if it be not done now, it may not be 
done at all, or not with due deliberation, or 
not so as to become effectual. Sudden death 
is the lot of many: it may be yours and 
imine. The probability is, at least, such as 


to recommend an inquiry whether our affairs 
| be in the state in which we should wish to 
leave them.” 

*¢ Set thine house in order before sickness. 
The calm attention which is due to an affair 


of importance may be interrupted by pain 


{ 





* “ Sermons by the Rev. Saniuei Charters,” 2nd 
ed., 2 vols. 8vo. Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1816. 
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and suspended by languor, or broke in upon 
by anxious, ng thoug shts,” 

“, .. If wor ldly atfairs be y yet to settle, 
a man’s thoughts are painfully divided be- 
twixt the alarming symptoms of discase and 
thin gs of this world “and thin gs of the next, 
whieh alternately arise and mix and agitate 
like waves of the troubled sea.” 

With reference to will-making, the first 
point for a man to consider is, what disposi- 
tion will the law make of my property if I 
die intestate? This he may learn from Ste- | 
phen’s Commentaries, or from any modern | 
edition of Blackstone. If he is satisfied 
with the course of distribution prescribed by | 
law, he need not make a will at all; that is, 
if he docs not object to contribute one-third | 
more than he need do to the national ex-| 
chequer, which imposes a heavier stamp- 
duty where there is no will. In the next) 
place, if he docs not wish his i to go 
as the law prescribes, and if he desires that | 
it may go to a particular person or persons, | 
simply and absolutely, after his death; and 
if the person or persons are of full age and 
capable of managing property, he may ven- 
ture to make his own will, taking care that 
it is legally executed according to the rules | 
stated below. 

In the third piace, if he does not wish to 
give his property absolutely to those who 
are the immediate objects of his bounty, but 
intends it to devolve in a certain way after 
the interests given to them have terminated ; 
or if he wishes it to go over to others in aj 
particular event; he must not make his own 
will. He will infallibly fail to anticipate all 
the contingencies which may arise. 

Lord St. Leonards, who, since the close of 
his brilliant and useful professional career, 
has honorably employed his leisure not only 
in valuable contributions to legal literature, 


en much that it befits them to know, ad- 


vises us *— 


és 


Always to avoi id conditional gifts and de 
articular events. It is ihe 
{ etetos s to contemplate a great 
hich they — inade- 
ou give me a horse, and 
if Il ie’ you cB ittomy son. Here the 
question at once arises, when the death is to 
ppen. Gener In your lifetime cr in 
2 
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Pi 
my son’s} ay avoid this; and, if you 
must give a thing over after you have given 
ur 


xe entire intcrest to one, siate precisely in| 
* Handy Book, p. 165. 


. " : 
word “issue” is scarecly ever used in pri- 


| during the last two hundred years has aris 


what event, and, if depending upon the death 


‘of the first legatee, whether you mean a 


death in your lifetime or in the lifetime of 
the legatee-over. And I must tell you, that, 
where you have given the absolute interest, 
you ought not to make any gift over which 
will not take effect in a lite or lives which 
shall be in existence at your death. The 


| words ‘ children,’ ‘issue,’ ‘ heirs of the body,’ 


or ‘heirs,’ sometimes operate to give the 
parent the entire disposition of the estate, 
although the testator did notemean any suci 
, thing. They are seldom used by aman who 
makes his own will without leading to a 


| lawsuit.” 


Indeed, we may add that, although the 
vate conversation, yet people who make their 
own wills almost invariably think proper to 
introduce it, and they scarcely ever use it in 
the legal sense. The popular sense of ‘is- 
sue, ” Gs “children,” but, in its legal sense, 
not only children but all descendants— 


“Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis ”— 


are included in its meaning. Hence the 
meaning of testators is constantly defeated. 
To take a recent instance. A bequest was 
made, “to A for life, and after his death, 
for his issue.” Very plain language, the 
estator probably thought. But it happened 
that A diced, leaving nine children, thirty- 
one grandchildren, and twelve great-grand- 
children; so the property was divide d into 
fifty-two shares, one for each of the descend- 
ants of A. Indeed it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that a very large proportion of 
all the testamentary litigation of England 
son 
from the misuse of this word, and yet the 


blundering and the consequent litigation are 





proceeding apace, and are probably greater 
now than ever. 
but in explaining to his unlearned country- | 


But it is not merely in providing for ul- 
terior gifts that difficulty may arise. Ira 
man bequeaths all his property, or cer 
sums of money, he generally uses iatelligib 
language ; but when he attempts to give his 
property specifically, he often fails to de- 
scribe it, or (which comes to the same thing) 
the lawyers fail to discover his meaning. 

The meaning of the expressions “ house- 
hold furniture ” or “ household stuff” would 
seem, at first sight, pretty clear. But what 
do the courts understand by it? * 

‘Household furniture” ‘comprises every 





* See Ward on Legacies. 
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thing that contributes to the use or conven- 


ience of the-householder or ornament of the | 
house, and will carry household linen and | 
china, both useful and ornamental. It is! 


said, if one devise to another all his ‘* house- 
hold stuff,” hereby do pass his plate, couches, 
tables, stools, forms, beds, vessels of wood, 
brass, pewter, earth, and the like; but not 
his apparel, books, weapons, tools for artif- 
icers, cattle, victuals, corn, ploughgear, and 
the like.- “ Household furniture” has in- 


‘deed been held not to include, among other 


things, a silver sundial, camera-obscura, 
telescope, globes, nor a case of butterflies, 
as not being such articles as were in use or 
in any respect necessary or convenient for a 
houscholder. Yet, ina late case of a be- 
quest of a testator’s dwelling-house and 
premises at R , and also all and singu- 
lar the household furniture and other house- 
hold effects ef and belonging to him in the 
said dwelling-house end premises at the 
time of his decease, the legatee was held en- 
titled to a turning-apparatus, modcls of a 


cutter and mortar, and an organ, and toa 





pair of pistols, they being prima facie in- | 


tended for the protection of the house ; but 
not to a cow, a pony, nor a parrot in a cage, 
nor to fowling-picces, unless it was proved 
that they were kept for the defence of the 
house, which prima facie they were not; 


themselves were once current coin. Where 
there was a bequest of “my cabinet of cu- 
riosities, consisting of coins, medals, gems, 
and Oriental stones, and other valuable 
things,” ete., diamond earrings, a pearl neck- 
lace, and other ornaments of the person, 
which were usually kept in and shown as 
part of the testatrix’s cabinet, but which 
were also occasionally worn by her, were 
held not to pass, the wearing making the 
distinction. 

The devise of a “house,” it seems, will, 
not carry hangings and _ looking-glasses,’ 
which are matters of ornament and furni- 
ture, and not to be taken as a part of the 
house or freehold. 

But any one who is confident that his own 
powers of expression will carry him safe 
through all these dangers may read with 
profit Roger North’s account of his father’s 
| will, as shown to the testator’s son, after- 
wards the Lord Keeper Guildford.* 








| It fell out that his lordship, by a cast 
| of his skill in this kind (conveyancing), pre- 
| vented his father’s being utterly disappointed 
of the efiect intended by his last will; for 
ithe good lord [North] had the general no- 
|tions of the law, as many others have, who 
nevertheless, coming to the execution of 
\ business, blunder most abominably. And 
\itis very strange, but very true, that if a 
‘layman (as the lawyers style those not bred 


nor to a hay-stack, if for sale and not for use. | to the profession) studies the law never so 
Pictures both hung up and in a case, have | hard, and pursues in a course of reading and 
been held to be furniture, but books not. |commonplacing with all imaginable perse- 
Under the above bequest, however, in Cole | Verance, yet he shall be far from compe- 
v. Fitzgerald, about one hundred volumes of | tet to judge of or capable to direct in busi- 


books in general circulation were held to 
pass; but Sir John Leach said that he ex- 
pressed no opinion whether such a bequest 
would or would rot comprehend a gallery 
of pictures kept as specimens of art, or a li- 
brary of scarce books. 

The mere word “ money ” will not include 
stock. But in a bequest of all the testator’s 
moncy in the Bank of England, three per 
eent and five per cent bank annuities were 
held to pass, it appearing that the testator 
never had any money in the bank. 

A bequest cf ‘ jewels” by a nobleman 
was held not to pass his collar and garter, 
nor the buckle in his bonnet; nor will a 
watch pass as “ jewels ” or “ plate.” 

By “medals” Lord Hardwicke thought 
that current coin, if curious pieces and kept 
with medals, would pass, as even medals 


(ness. So this good nobleman, intending to 
give his lady all his personal estate, free from 
idebts and legacies, and to charge those on 
jhis land, and (subject, ete.) to settle it 
| strictly on his family, had contrived thus: 
|he made his wife his executrix, and charged 
|debts and legacies upon the land, and lim- 
/ited it especially on his sons and their issue 
|male successively without trustees to sup- 
|port, ete. When this was done, he bethought 
| himself that, however in prudence it did not 
| become him to trust his nimble young lawyer 
|to draw his will, and “to give him an oppor- 
| tunity to steal in somewhat for himself, un- 
|awares to him, yet, after the will was made, 
‘he ought not to secrete it from so great a 
lawyer as he was. And thereupon he sent 
for him, and with a speech let him know 
| that however (for reasons that satisfied him- 
self) he was not consulted in making his will, 
yet now he should see it. But he must not 
| * North’s “ Lives,” vol, i., p. 146. 
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expect to alter one tittle or syllable in it, for 
he had considered it so well that he should not 
need, if he were disposed to trust, his advice. 
His lordship [Lord Guildford] perused it 
over, and his father asked him how he liked 
it. He answered with a question whether 
he intended that Lady North should have 
any thing of his personal estate or nothing. 
‘I intend her all, and have,’ said he, ‘ given 
it her by making her sole executrix.’ That 
was his skill. But the lawyer told him ‘ that 
would not do, but only in cases where no 
debts were; and charging his land did not 
ease his personal estate, unless it were made 
an express legacy, with a declaration to ex- 
emptit. For the heir had an equity to turn 
all debts upon the personal estate in ease of 
the land ; and the latter should not be charged 
till the other was exhausted.’ This was 
news to the lord, and made him start. Then 
the lawyer asked further if it was his intent 
that any of his sons might sell his estate, 
and frustrate their own children and the rest 
of his remainders. ‘ No,’ said he, ‘I intend 
none of them shall sell.’ ‘But here they 
may,’ said the lawyer, ‘for the remainders 
to sons, before any born, are contingent ; 
and a feoffment or fine of the tenant for life 
destroys the contingencies, and his estate be- 
comes a fee simple.’ These discoveries made 
such an impression upon the spirits of the 
old lord that he said, ‘Son, you see my in- 
tent; goand make it as it should be ;’ which 
was done; and, as things fell out in that 
family, that action of his lordship’s [Guild- 
ford] was a preservation of the estate, and 
prevented the good old lady from being left 
destitute; who, otherwise, had been left 
without a bed to lie on, but what she must 
have purchased by anticipating her jointure. 
So it is when men will pursue in professions 
they were not educated in.” 


If it be thought that modern improve- 
ments have made will-making easy, let us 
listen to Lord St. Leonards :— 


“T am somewhat unwilling to give you 
any instructions for making your will with- 
out the assistance of your professional ad- 
viser, and I would particularly warn you 
against the use of printed forms, which have 
misled many men, They are as dangerous 
as the country schoolmaster or the vestry 
clerk. It is quite shocking to reflect upon 
the litigation which has been occasioned by 
men making their own wills or employing 
incompetent persons to doso, To save a 
few guineas in their lifetime, men Jeave be- 
hind them a will which it may cost hundreds 
of pounds to have expounded by the court 
before the various claimants will desist from 








litigation, Looking at this as a simple | 


money transaction, lawyers might well be in 
despair if every man’s will were prepared by 
a competent person. 

“Tt were useless for me to attempt to show 
you how to make a strict settlement of your 
oe and therefore I will not try. I 
could, without difficulty, run over the names 
of many judges and lawyers of note, whose 
wills, made by themselves, have been set 
aside or construed so as to defeat every in- 
tention which they ever had. It is not even 
a profound knowledge of law which will ca- 
pacitate a man to make his own will unless 
he has been in the habit of making the wills 
of others.” 


Those who really attach any importance 
to their bequests ought to state their inten- 
tions in writing, and hand the paper to a 
solicitor, who will at a small expense get a 
will drawn by counsel accordingly. But in 
order that a man’s intentions may be fully 
stated, he must ascertain what they are, and 
must consider the state of his family and of 
his property. 

If he.merely gives all his property to one 
person—say his wife—for life, and directs it 
to be divided at her death among others— 
say his children—many things may happen 
which he would not like. Let us suppose 
that he has just settled affairs to his liking, 
has bought, we may say, a leasehold house 
for his wife and family to reside in after his 
decease, and has with great care selected the 
precise investments that seem to him best ; 
the first act of his executors must be to sell 
his house (for that is property of a wearing- 
out nature) and all the investments, except 
such of the public funds as are sanctioned 
for this purpose by the law (recently some- 
what enlarged) ; * his wife and children will 
thus receive an income considerably reduced, 
There will be no guardian having legal au- 
thority (the mother has not) to admiuister 
the fortunes of the children, to apply the in- 
come to their maintenance, education, or ad- 
vancement, to superintend their education, 
and guard their persons in case of dispute. 
For all these purposes the Court of Chancery 
must be put in motion; and how much ex- 
pense is incident te Chancery proceedings, 
even in their improved form, we need not 
stop to suggest, Jt is obvious that in no 
country can the time and attention of highly 
trained and experienced professional men be 
occupied except for a fair remuneration, 


* Handy Book, p, 203, 
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Every will should contain an appointment 
of executors, and (if there be children under 
age) of guardians, together with full powers 
of investing and managing the trust funds, 
and of retaining them, if advisable, in the 
state in which the testator has left them. 
The experience of many generations has, in 
course of time, created a very convenient 
system of rules for this purpose; but a set 
of rules which are to form a code for the 
management of the property of a family for 
one or two generations cannot be comprised 
in a few words, nor applied with safety by 
an unlearned person. 

In making a will, then, there are three 
matters to be attended to: to know exactly 
what your own wishes are; to get them 
properly expressed on paper ; to execute the 
paper when prepared. In the first place, a 
man ought to consider well what it is that 
he really wants todo. Upon this subject he 
ought to bear in mind the following points 
suggested by Lord St. Leonards :— 


“Tf your children are entitled to portions, 
you should declare whether you intend what 
you give them by your will to be in addition 
to their portions, or in satisfaction of them. 
I have already advised you, if you make any 
provision for your wife, to state whether you 
mean it to be in lieu of dower. 

“If you have given your children legacies 
by your will, and afterwards advance por- 
tions with them on their marriage, you 
should declare by a codicil whether they are 
still to be entitled to the legacies. If you 
have advanced them in your lifetime, and 
then make any provision for them by your 
will, you should declare whether you mean 
it to be in addition to the advances. So, if 
you give a legacy by your will, and you af- 
terwards give another to the same person 
by a codicil, you should declare whether or 
not you mean him to have both. 

“ Where a man has a large family to pro- 
vide for, it is often advisable to direct all 
his property to be turned into money, out 
of which he may order his debts and legacies 
to be first paid, and the residue to be laid 
out at interest in the names of trustees for 
the benefit of his family.” 


Those who have daughters will do well to 
bear in mind the advantage which may arise 
from bequeathing their portion to trustees 
for their separate use, so as to secure some- 
thing for them in case their husbands should 
be unfortunate. 

Persons who are disposed to give their 
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property for charitable or public purposes 
ought to bear in mind that no land, or 
money, or securities to be laid out in the 
purchase of land, or money secured on mort- 
gage, can be given for any such purposes 
except by a deed executed at least twelve 
calendar months before the death of the 
donor, and enrolled in Chancery within six 
months after its execution. But to bequests 
of money or other personal estate not con- 
nected with, nor to be invested in, real 
property, no such conditions are attached. 
Questions sometimes arise, what are char- 
itable uses ? and it would seem that almost 
any bequest that has at all in view the pub- 
lic benefit, and not the gratification of a 
mere whim, is considered to be for a chari- 
table purpose, and therefore void, if the 
subject of it be land or connected with land. 
This character of “charitable” has been 
held to attach to gifts for relief of aged, im- 
potent, and poor people; for maintenance of 
sick and maimed soldiers and mariners; for 
ease of poor inhabitants concerning payment 
of taxes; for aid of young tradesmen, ete. ; 
for marriage of poor maids; for education 
in any form; for relief or redemption of 
prisoners or captives ; for repair of bridges, 
churches, etc. ; or a bequest of an annual fee 
to the clerk of a parish to keep the chimes 
in repair, to play certain psalms, or to the 
vicar or curate of a particular place for 
preaching an annual sermon on a certain 
day; but not to a bequest of money to be 
raised out of real estate for the purpose of 
erecting a monument to the testator. 

In the case of a devise of land to form a 
perpetual botanical garden, there was some 
doubt; but Lord Chancellor Eldon “ thought 
that, upon the expression of the testator 
that he trusted it would be a public benefit, 
he might venture to declare it void.” 

Upon the whole, and especially consider- 
ing the scanty encouragement afforded by 
the law to such good deeds as these, we 
willingly fall back upon the doctrine of the 
sermon already cited. ‘ Chrysostom,” says 
Mr. Charters, ‘in his book on the priest- 
hood, advises not to fund but to disperse 
the alms that are gathered. The fund of 
the poor is the charity of the faithful. Do 
what you can for the existing poor in life 
and at death, leaving future wants to future 
almoners and testators.” 

But when the will has been prepared, how 
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should it be executed? Lord St. Leonards 


has answered this question. 


“‘T advise you to make your will in the 
following manner :— 

“Take care that, if written on several 
separate sheets of paper, they are all fastened 
together, and that the pages are numbered. 
Sign your name at the bottom of each sheet, 
and state at the end of your will of how 
many pages your will consists. 

‘“‘ Tf there are any erasures or interlinea- 
tions, put your initials on the margin oppo- 
site to them, and notice them in the attesta- 
tion. 

“The attestation should be already writ- 
ten at the end of the will, and may be in 
this form :— 

“« Signed by the above-named testator in 
the presence of us present at the same time, 
who have hereunto signed our names as wit- 
nesses thereto in the presence of the said 
testator and in the presence of each other. 
{The words interlined in the —st line of 
the —th page having been just added, and 
the erasures in the —th and —th lines in 
page — having been just made].’ 

“Formerly there was a wide distinction 
between real and personal estate, for a de- 
vise of the former required three witnesses, 
while to a bequest of the Jatter no witness 
was required. Now, whatever is the nature 
of the property, two witnesses are required 
to every will or codicil.’ 

“The two persons intended to be the 
witnesses should be called in, and told that 
you desire them to witness your will; and 
then you should sign your name in their 
presence, and desire them each to look at 
the signature. Your signature should fol- 
low your will, but should precede the signa- 
tures of the witnesses; for if you were to 
sign after they had signed, your will would 
be void. When, therefore, you have signed, 
they should sign their names and residences 
at the foot of the attestation. You will ob- 
serve that, according to the attestation, 
neither of the witnesses, although he has 
signed the attestation, should leave the room 
until the other witness has signed also. 

temember that they must both sign in your 
presence, and therefore you should not allow 
them to go into another room to sign, or 
even into any recess, or any other part of 


the same room where it is possible that you | 
If, | 


might not be able to see them sign. 


therefore, you do not chese them to sign 
after you at the same table or desk, have a 
table placed close to you before they come 


into the room, so as to create no confusion, | 
at which they ean and ought to sign before | 


leaving the room. . . . Even if you are ill 
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a table ready at your bedside, at which the 
witnesses should sign after you, and you 
should not turn your back upon them whilst 
they are signing. These simple precautions 
will render it impossible to impeach your 
will for want of its due execution... . If 
you cannot sign your name yourself, some 
other person may do so for you, in your 
presence and by your direction, but this 
should be noticed in the attestation. It will 
be no objection that the person signing for 
you is = one of the attesting witnesses. 
|. . . Although one of the witnesses is un- 
able to write, yet the other cannot sign for 
him. 

‘‘ Although a witness cannot give effect to 
his signature by recognition, yet you will 
|have discovered that you, the maker of the 
| will, may, if you please, sign your name in 
ithe absence of the witnesses, provided you 

acknowledge your signature, not merely the 
will, in their presence. But the witnesses 
should see that the will is signed by you. 
| Pray attend to this: if you do not sign in 
| their presence, point out your signature care- 
'fully to them, although you need not tell 
them that it is your will, but it is better to 
do so... . Even gestures by a testator, in- 
timating that he has signed the will, and 
| wishes the witnesses to attest it, have been 
‘held sufficient, when they saw the signature. 
| Creditors or executors may prove the 
| execution of a will to which they are attest- 
|ing witnesses ; but no person to whom you 
| give a legacy, or to whose wife or husband 
you give one, should be a witness to your 
iwill; for although the testimony of Such a 
| witness would be good, the legacy to him or 
|her or to his or her wife or husband would 
ibe void. 

“Tf you add a codicil to your will, you 
should call it a codicil, and should execute 
it and have it attested just as if it were an 
original will. Remember that you cannot 
| give a single additional legacy without once 
‘more going through these ceremonies. 
| ‘Any alterations should be made by a 
regular codicil, and not by obliteration or 
interlineation. 
| ‘Although by a codicil, duly executed, 
;you may set up a prior will, not duly exe- 
,cuted, yet you cannot by a will, though duly 
executed, give validity to any future codicil 
you may make not duly executed. 

“Your wife cannot make a will unless of 
property settled to her separate use, cr which 
she has power [conferred upon her by some 
distinct instrument] to dispose of by will, or 
of personal property with your consent.” 





To which we may add, thet if a wife makes 


|a will of personalty with the consent of her 


and confined to your bed, you should have | husband, and the husband dies in her life- 





yme 
, or 
J 


kes 
her 
life. 
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time, she must re-cxecute the will after his 
death, otherwise it is inoperative; for the 
effect of his consent is merely to bar his 
right, as personal representative of his wife, 
if he survives her. 

Minors are incompetent to make a will. 
Deaf, dumb, and blind persons are compe- 
tent, if they can be made to understand the 
nature of the act. Soldiers and sailors in 
actual service are exempted from the for- 
malities prescribed by the act, and may still 
make nuncupatory wills. 


** Your will,” continues Lord St. Leonards, 
“may be revoked by another will or codicil 
executed in the manner I have already 
pointed out, or by some writing declaring an 
intention to revoke it, and which must be 
executed in like manner; or by the burning, 
tearing, or otherwise destroying the same 
Ly yourself or by some person in your pres- 
cuce aud by your direction, with the inten- 
tion cf revoking the same.” 


Practically, it may be said that, if you 
vish to revoke your will, you must cither 
reduce it to ashes, or at least tear or cut out 
your signature, for it will not do merely to 
cross out your name or the names of the 
witnesses with a pen. 

Marriage also has the effect of totally re- 
yoxing a will; and when a man marries, he 
should immediately make a new will to meet 
the obligations which he has imposed upon 
himself. If he really mean his old will to 
stand, he must at once re-execute it, or de- 
clare his intention by a codicil duly exe- 
cuted, 

What has been said applies to English 
and Irish wills only. But it is to be remem- 
bered that real property must be devised ac- 
cording to the law of the country in which 
it is situated. Thus any one who has a 
house or land in Scotland, or even money 
lent on mortgage in that country, must dis- 
pose of them according to the laws of Scot- 


land—that is to say, he must, by a deed of 


disposition in trust, executed at least sixty 
days before his death, make over his prop- 
erty to trustees for the purposes of his testa- 
ment, which may either be contained in the 
same instrument or in any will or codicil. 
It is only the deed of disposition that needs 
to be confirmed by the disposer’s living for 
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| sixty days; the will or codicils may be exe- 
cuted at any time; and both the deed and 
the will or codicil ought to be executed and 
attested substantially in the manner we have 
mentioned, but never without the use of a 
form prepared by his legal adviser. 

It is wonderful that, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, so inconvenient a law as that which 
makes it impossible to dispose of real prop- 
erty in Scotland, otherwise than by a deed 
executed sixty days before death, should be 
suffered to exist. Personal property, wher- 
ever situated, is said in law to follow the 
pérson, and it will pass under a will executed 
according to the law of the country in which 
the deceased was domiciled. Thus, money 
in Scotland (not lent on heritable bond, i.e., 
mortgage) will pass by the English will of 
its late proprictor if he was domiciled in 
England ; but if he was domiciled in France, 
the will must have been executed according 
to the forms required by the French law. 
Now that our habits have become cosmopol- 
itan and migratory, it is often a difficult 
question where a man was domiciled at the 
‘time of his death, for he may have had 
houses in two countries, and may not have 
made it clear which of them he regarded as 
his real and permanent home. His life and 
conversation are very particularly scrutinized 
on such occasions, aud evidence has to be 
collected in various quarters, frequently at 
an enormous cost. The courts would have 
been deprived of many interesting discus- 
sions, if testators had taken care to execute 
their wills according to the forms of both 
the countries with which they were con- 
nected. 

Finally, let testator and executor remem- 
| ber their duties as laid down by the minister 
of Wilton. 


‘For the sake of a surviving friend and 
executor, we should settle every thing in 
| our own power to settle, make the will clear 
jand distinct, and communicate our inclina- 
| tion in lesser matters. 
| ‘The duties of a survivor are—to be 





faithful in any trust reposed, and to love and 


|honor the memory of the dead. He will 
|shrink from the unfriendly, unfeeling prac- 
| tice of printing diaries, and unfinished works, 
| and private letters, and confidential conver- 


| sation, and careless table-talk.” 
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From The Saturday Review, 20 Oct. 
THE POPE AT JERUSALEM. 
SPECIAL correspondents, and smart writ- 
ers in general, often grapple with an em- 
barrassing crisis in a free and easy way. An 


cidents of his temporal dominion, the pope, 
as a spiritual personage, occupies two per- 
fectly distinct positions. He is “ Bishop of 
Rome ”’—i.e., diocesan of the city which, at 
the time when Christianity became one of the 


instance of the onesidedness with which dif-| settled institutions of the world, was the 
ficulties are dealt with in such quarters oc-| cosmopolitan metropolis. Accordingly, the 
curs in their treatment of the question first; Bishop of Rome, from very early times, 
ventilated by that wild writer—the Abbé| found himself complimented by the conces- 
Michon—that the papacy should be trans-| sion of precedence over his brother prelates 
ferred to Jerusalem. No doubt the solution | of less important cities. In this same char- 
is theoretically convenient, and, as far as the | acter he enjoyed an amount of ecclesiastical 
abstract papal pretensions go, there would | power which might be reduced to the super- 
be something approaching to the sublime in | intendence of the Christian congregation of 
enthroning him who claims to be the auto-| that one city, or enlarged so as to embrace 
cratic vicar of Christ on that sacred site| the primatial superintendence of kingdoms. 
which has the most venerable claim to the | This Bishop of Rome, Patriarch of the West, 
dignity of the metropolis of Christendom. | is an element, though one at present out of 
No doubt the picture of the common Father | keeping, in the eastern theory of the Chris- 
of the Faithful, freed from the entangle-|tian Church. It is true that the Orientals 
ments of petty Italian sovereignty, and re-| claim from him concessions in return which 
lieved from the inconvenient Bialey of that | no pope for more than a thousand years would 
obsequious but insulting protection which the | have condescended to yield. Recognizing 
great Catholic powers of Europe have for so | as they do the Patriarch of Rome, they ex- 
many ages lavished on the pope, is very en-| pect the Patriarch of Rome to reciprocate 
gaging. In these days of sudden change | the recognition of spiritual dignitaries in the 
and rapid instalment of new principles, there | East as equal in power and in station with 
is no saying that the scheme is impossible, | himself, of whom the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
for political impossibilities are every-day |is one of the most distinguished. Still, the 
facts. But it is worth while to see what may | Greek ecclesiastics are non-interventionists, 
be reasonably urged against the practicabil-| and as long as the “ Western Patriarch” 
ity of the suggestion. |stops at Rome, or anywhere that is not 

Jerusalem is neither a pagan city nor yet a | within the limits of the Eastern communion, 
howling wilderness, nor a country town ad- | and busies himself with his own portion of 
ministered by an obscure suffragan of the | Christendom, they leave him to settle his own 
Vatican. If it were any of these things, of | affairs with his own belongings. But the 
course the pope might find in it a fair field | pope himself, and that Ultramontane school 
for a fresh start, unhampered by the cumber- | which has so long led captive Roman Cath- 
some traditions of many centuries of Italian | olic Christendom, is far from taking this 
intrigue. But Jerusalem happens to have | view of the papal prerogatives. While con- 
been the most bitterly and the most perti- | tinuing to be Bishop of Rome, whatever that 
naciously contested outpost of the Oriental | dignity may imply, the pontiff likewise claims 
Church ‘since the first days of the great | to sit in the Cathedra Petri—i.e., not to pre- 
schism which cut asunder East and West. | side over the Christian Church, in the char- 
Its occupation by the Latin Church was the | acter of bishop of its quondam metropolis, 
be-all and end-all of the Crusades ; while a | but to rule it as the heir of certain special 
squabble, arising out of a detail bearing upon | privileges (including a spiritual jus heredi- 
the question of its ecclesiastical regulation, | tatis) given by dur Saviour to St. Peter, ir- 
was made the pretext for blowing up the | respective of the place of St. Peter’s future 
flame of the late Crimean war. With the! habitation, and transmitted by St. Peter, 








pope at Rome, or anywhere in Western Eu- 
rope, in Africa, or America, the relations be- 
tween the papacy and the Greek Church 
might, if they were not those of a truce, at 
all events imitate the decent courtesies of 
civilized warfare. But once let the pope 
plant himself at Jerusalem, and we sight 
expect to see the ministers of the Gospel of 
Peace engaged in the most savage vendetta 
on the most appalling scale which the world 
has ever beheld. Our reasons for making 
this statement lie on the very face of ecclesi- 
astical history. Wholly apart from the ac- 





equally irrespective of their habitation, to 
his successors, who happened likewise to be 
Bishops of Rome. 

To be sure, the pope has never fairly 
emancipated himself from his local character. 
He has always been “ pope of Rome ”—not 
“ pope” simpliciter. Hven during the days 
when the papacy was seated at Avignon, it 
was in theory only enjoying a villeggiatura, 
and the pontiff professed to govern Rome by 
his vicars. But the Ultramontane theory 
carries with it the seeds of this divorce; and 
although Pio Nono’s constitutional::coward- 
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ice may incapacitate him from facing so bold | 


a policy, it is by no means certain that a 
more vigorous successor may not make a 
virtue of necessity, and sanctify an inevita- 
ble loss of Italian sovereignty by a fresh 
“development of Christian doctrine.” A 
“pope of Rome” without Rome would at 
best be merely Pope Lackland; but ‘the 
pope” claiming to rule over all the faithful, 
and yet belonging to no place in peer 
would, if he could make good his claims, be a 
very august personage. If the pope adopted 
this or any other line of proceeding, upon 
terms which would only involve him with his 
own spiritual subjects, or if he took up his 
abode where no other spiritual organization 
would be able and willing to fight him inch 
by inch, his conduct might reasonably en- 
gage the attention of our theological schools, 
but it would be a matter of entire indiffer- 
ence to the secular public. If, however, the 
project comes before us in a shape which, to 
all reasonable men of every opinion, must in- 
evitably produce general confusion, it is no 
longer a question of the spiritual world, but 
one of the gravest political importance to the 
well-being of society. The pope, taking his 
seat at the Holy Sepulchre—not as a visitor, 
for he claims to hold the world as his do- 
main—not as one bishop out of many, for he 
is the fountain of Episcopacy—but as the 
Pontifex Maximus, sole and unapproachable 
—would be the most offensive and most di- 
rect provocation to that Eastern Church which 
can with difficulty be restrained from open 
violence at the introduction of papal subor- 
dinates into Jerusalem, and which gladly 
welcomed the war the pretext of which was 
the custody of the key of the holy places. 
Accordingly, the man who should flatter 
himself that the effervescence which this 
step would create would simply end ina pa- 
per war would, we fear, find himself very 
rudely undeceived. Nothing can be a greater 
mistake than to underrate the power, within 
its own limits, of the eastern form of Chris- 
tianity, and to treat it as an old-fashioned 
obstacle which would move on at the first 
sound of Pio Nono’s enlightened invitation 
to “Come, and look alive.” Beset, no doubt, 
it is with superstition and formalism, just as 
the Church of Rome is; but nobody out of 
Exeter Hall refuses to give a candid consid- 
eration to the power of the Papal Church 
for good as well as for evil, according as 
that power is wielded. The Greek Church 
numbers somewhere between one and two 
hundred million adherents, while its geo- 
graphic frontier is drawn at Lapland to the 
north, and ends to the south at the outlets 
of the Nile. It counts Austrian subjects b 
the million, while, proceeding without brea 
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from east to west, it touches the British pos- 
sessions deep in the continent of North 
America. In the largest portion of its pos- 
sessions—the Russian Church—it exhibits 
unmistakable marks of educational improve- 
ment, and at the worst, in its repudiation of 
Ultramontane arrogance and its tolerance of 
sacerdotal marriage, it presents points of af- 
finity to Protestant Europe. In short, it is 
a thing which exists without our being re- 
sponsible for its existence, and which, as it 
exists, had better be made the best, and not 
the worst of. It would be making the worst 
of it if we were to sit by and allow the no- 
tion of the papacy invading Jerusalem to 
pass without a protest. The usual Russian, 
whatever else he may be, is, unlike the 
Frenchman or the Italian, aman profoundly 
in earnest about the honor of his religion, 
and of “ Holy Russia” as its natural pro- 
tector. At the first whisper of any idea of 
planting the pope at Jerusalem, there would 
be no nice question of policy to embarrass 
the government whose constitution is ‘ des- 
potism tempered by assassination” as to 
what course it would have to take; for the 
constitutional remedy would not improbabl 
be applied to the czar who faltered or pal- 
tered about proclaiming the new crusade. 
We need not insist on the political reasons 
which would make the proceeding intolera- 
ble to the Russian Government itself, inde- 
pendently of the fierce impulse from below. 
France, which had sent the pope to Jerusa- 
lem, would fight to keep him there; and we 
should see the long-desired renewal of the 
eastern war brought about under circum- 
stances very favorable to that crafty power, 
and for a stake which would make tlie con- 
flict internecine. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the sugges- 
tion would not be worth combating. But 
Europe is beginning to learn that the most 
extravagant ideas, especially when they have 
currency given to them from the most con- 
tem tible quarters, may very reasonably 
Awaken the fears of honest men, inasmuch 
as it is a distinguishing feature of the patent 
despotism with the newest impzovements, to 
avail itself of the dirtiest agencies as pilot- 
balloons when it desires to unsettle the pub- 7, 
lic mind. The moderation lately shown in © 
managing the Syrian expedition is in itself 
ominous. If it is one of the most cherished 
of the hereditary Napoleonic ideas to obtain : 
possession of Syria, it is clearly Louis Na- 
poleon’s game, when playing for such a stake, 
to lead his ace of trumps. The most bril- 
liant stroke he could devise for winning the 
much-coveted possession would be to estab- 
lish at the Syrian cradle of our faith, in the 
holiest spot of Christendom in general, and 
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of the Eastern Church in particular, the 
Western Supreme Pontiff, as the stipendiary 
and the bondsman of France. By so doing 
he would at once hold Europe in pawn and 
humiliate Asia. He would be as much 
greater than Charlemagne as Europe and 
Asia together are greater than Europe alone. 
We do not say that he would win in the 
game,—probably he would not,—but, win or 
lose, the attempt, if ever seriously made, 
would cause infinite misery and confusion 
throughout the world. Those writers, ac- 


cordingly, who trifle with the subject as if it 
were a matter of slight importance,—a good 
joke, in short,—and a clever way of shelving 
the pope, are gravely responsible for the lev- | 
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ity with which they handle so dangerous a 
topic. It is undoubtedly certain that to 
plant the pope at Jerusalem would not be to 
divorce religion from politics. The compli- 
cations to which this step would give rise 
might not be exactly the same as those which 
have so long afflicted Italy, but they would 
be full as dangerous, full as scandalous, full 
as menacing to the peace of the world and 
the cause of true religion; and they would 
probably be the occasion of bloodshed on a 
scale far larger than could be occasioned by 
the pope’s continued occupation of Rome 
itself under the protection ofa wilderness of 
Goyons and Lamoriciéres. 





A Jew Jesuit. — The following’ story may 
be interesting at the present time, when the case 
of the Jewish boy Mortara is exciting so much 
attention. It occurs in a very remarkable work 
by an Irish divine of the last century, the Rev. 
Philip Skelton, whose writings I would recom- 
mend to your readers. The work I quote from 
is entitled Senilia, or an Old Man’s Miscellany, 
because it was written in the seventy-ninth year 
of the author’s age. It consists of a number of 
miscellaneous articles, chiefly theological, but 
containing also anecdotes on antiquarian, histor- 
ical, and other subjects. The folk lore contrib- 
utors to “N. & Q.” would find in it several 
things to their taste ; and the following may be 
taken as asample. It is the 136th article (vol. 
vi., p. 159.) of Skelton’s Works, edited by the Rev. 
Robt. Lyman, A.M., Lond., 1824. 


“ An old gentleman, a Romanist, and aman 
of truth, who had studied physic at Prague, and 
practised it here [i.¢., I suppose, in Ireland] with 
reputation, told me that when he was there two 
Jews were executed for some crime on a public 
stave; that three Jesuits, mounting the stage 
with them, did all that was in their power to con- 
vert them to Christianity in their last moments ; 
that one of these Jesuits pressed his arguments 
with a force of reason, and a most astonishing 
power in speaking, surpassing all that the 
crowded audience had ever heard ; that the Jews 
did nothing allthe time but spit in his face with 
virulence and fury; and that he, preserving his 
temper, wiped off the spittle, and pursued his 
persuasives, seemingly, at least, in the true spirit 
of Christian meekness and charity, but in vain. 
This very Jesuit soon after died; and when he 
was near his exit, his brethren of the same or- 
der, standing round his bed, lamented in most 
pathetic terms the approaching loss of the great- 
est and ablest man among them. The dying 





man then said: ‘You see, my brethren, that all 
is now over with me. You may, therefore, now 
tellme wholam.’ One of them answered: ‘Our 
order stole you when little more than an infant 
from your Jewish parents, and, from motives of 
charity, bred you a Christian.” ‘Am I a Jew, 
then?’ said he; ‘I renounce Christianity, and 
die a Jew.’ As soon as he was dead, the Jesuits 
threw his naked body without one of the city 
gates, and the Jews buried it. Query, Had this 
man ever been a Christian ? or, if he mistook 
Jesuitism for Christianity, how came it to pass, 
that the approach of death, and his being pro- 
nounced a child of Abraham, should all at once 
recall him to his family, and set his mere blood 
in his estimation above all the principles he had 
been habituated to from infancy? ‘This is no 
otherwise to be answered, but by taking it for 
granted that cither he was delirious at the last, 
or judged that he had never known any thing 
but chicane and hypocrisy for Christianity.” 


In addition 'to the queries here proposed by 
our author, I would ask whether the name of the 
Jesuit, who in this remarkable manner returned 
to Judaism, can be ascertained? and whether 
there is any historical record extant in confirma- 
tion of the story ?—Notes and Queries. 


Mos Cap.—Taving often wopdered what 
could be the origin of this word, I was pleased to 
see the following passage, but am still at a loss 
for the derivation of the word, which, if not 
known, the passage may assist in the elucidation 
of it: — 

“The enormous Elizabeth Ruff, and the awk- 
ward Queen of Scots’ Mob are fatal instances of 
the evil influence which courts have upon fash- 
ions.”—The Connoisseur, Thursday, January 2, 
1755.—Notes and Queries. 
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From The Examiner. 
Leaves from the Olive Mount. Poems by 
Catherine Frances B. Macready. Chap- 
man and Hall. 


THE charm of these poems lies rather in 
their spirit than their form. Sacred and 
high thoughts have sought the full sincerity 
of utterance that is attained in verse. Out 
of the inmost heart full and frank speech is 
accepted even by the frivolous half of the 
world when forms of metre separate it from 
the talk of daily life. This may be one main 
reason for the quantity of verse written by 
most well-disposed and well-educated people 
in their youth. The world in the gross is 
bad enough, but a great part of what is good 
in it lies under forms of restraint and con- 
venient usages through which the inexperi- 
enced eye has not skill to discern the di- 
viner working of the soul. The soft-shelled 
fruits of humanity often do not find out till 
they themselves are mature, that under the 
hard shell lies the ripest and the soundest ker- 
nel. Frank, zealous, impatient of reserve, 
the young heart finds in verse the only in- 
strument through which it is permitted to ex- 
press all that it feels. Because society talks 
prose, the world is said to be very cold, and 
the youngest singer often is the one who has 
gone through the most tremendous scries of 


experiences, and has found most to complain 


over. But these complaints of youth are 
generous, as the complaints of age are mean. 

Miss Macready takes a sad view of the 
world, but in no spirit of complaint. She 
speaks of sorrows and bereavements to con- 
nect them with a strain of heavenly consola- 
tion. A warm and pure religious faith, di- 
vested of all conventional phrase or sectarian 
prejudice, but in the best sense Catholic, is 
the soul of her numbers. To the singer her 
song is— 


“O Poet! in this dark and perilous clime, 
This world of death and time— 
With snares beset, without, within, 
Wouldst thou the crown of fame immortal win, 
Close up thine ears to aught of praise or blame, 
Which men may heap upon thy name! 
Say, fearless, that thou hast to say! 
And turning not to left or right, 
Bat keeping God in sight— 
Go calmly on thy way. 
So, a true poet, prophet, shalt thou be— 
Nor mist shall rise 
To cheat thine eyes— 
And hide the Sun—thy God—from thee ! 


More than half the little volume is occu- 
pied by the graceful religious story of the 
Passion Flower, of which the heroine suf- 
fers and loves, gives and takes pain, buries 
all that is dear to her, yet at the last is rich 
in— 
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“ all-sufficing faith, 
That nothing is in vain, but shall reveal 
In the unknown hereafter purpose, 
Of love and wisdom never deemed of here.” 


Much of the spirit of the book is in these 
and the succeeding lines :— 


“‘ How happier far, like Naamah, to lose 

The human semblance of the soul we love, 

And know, that henceforth neither time, nor 
chance, 

Nor change, nor life, nor death, can intervene 

To part that soul from ours !—How happier 
far 

Than (in this treacherous and uncertain 
world, 

Where ofttimes dark and stormy everings 
close 

The mildest summer’s day) year after year 

To know no severance, but live on and love, 

Till love perchance wear out, and the warm 
heart 

Beat faint and dull to that same voice, whose 
sound 

Once thrilled its pulses with keen ecstacy : 

Or (poisoned at the core by venomed tongues 

That envy, shame, and foul suspicion breed) 

From cold estrangement grow to rancorous 
hate, 

And scorn, and wrath, and vengeful lusts 
against 

The object of its sometime passionate love 

And slavish adoration. Even so 

The ignorant pagan tramples under foot 

The idol he once served on bended knees. 

It is the living whom we’ve ceased to love, 

Not the beloved dead, are lost to us.” 


The language of another heroine of an- 
other poem left in a deserted house where 
she had played with her three sisters who 
are gone from her well represents the pure 
ideal which gives life to Miss Macready’s 
verse. 


‘“‘T was not like my sisters, fair, 
Nor light of heart as they ; 
I always knew that mine would be 
A lowly, lonely way. 


“But they, who deem my portion hard, 
Know not, that weils are found 
In deserts wild, whose silent streams 
Make green the parchéd ground. 


“ There’s not a blade of grass,—a leaf,— 
A breath of summer air, 
But stirs my heart with love for Him, 
Who made this earth so fair. 


‘© And many a lowly friend have I, 
Or sick, or sad of heart; 
Who hails my coming steps with joy, 
And sighs when I depart. 


“No day is ever long; and night 
Some gentle spirit brings 
To whisper thoughts of other worlds, 
And ef diviner things. 
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“ And if, when evening shadows fall, 
I sad or lonely feel, 
I kneel me down in that same room, 
Where we four used to kneel— 


« And there I say the evening prayer, 
We four were wont to say :— 
The very place hath power to charm 
All gloomier thoughts away. 


“T have a thousand memories dear 
And quiet joys untold ; 





For God but takes his gifts away, 
To give them back tenfold!” 


Throughout the little book there is the 
healthiness of. sentiment. If there is exag- 
gerated sense of the world’s sorrows, there 
is a complete absence of repining, not a word 
of weariness. The Naamah of the Passion 
Flower, who said in the sunshine of sixteen, 
O God, how beautiful is life! dies after years 
“4 calamity with the same cry still on her 
ips. 





Proveus.—In Dorsetshire a wagon itself, or 
a wagon and team of horses, are still generally 
called a plough. Mr. Barnes, in the Glossary 
appended to his beautiful “Poems in the Dorset 
Dialect” (which by the way, I rejoice to see, are 
beginning to attain some of the reputation they 
deserve), says :— 

“ A wagon is mostly called a plough or plow 
in the vale of Blackmore, where the English 
plough, aratrum, is a zull, the Anglo-Saxon syl.” 


And he adds the following illustration :— 


“ These are in his M“* name to require you 
forthwith, on sight hereof, to press men and 
plowes.””—Colonel Kirk’s order to the parish of 
Chedzoy in the Monmouth rebellion. 


Halliwell gives this explanation :— 


“1. Used for oxen kept to draw the plough, 
not for horses; 2. A wheel-carriage drawn by 
oxen and horses.” 


I know not whence he obtained his first mean- 
ing; but it is strongly corroborated by a letter 
from an ancestor of my own, dated 1661, and 
published in the Right Hon. G. Bankes’ Story 
of Corfe Castle, p. 259: — 


« , , . had not the horse-plague swept away 
my horses I would have sent these to you ; beside 
y‘ disease have carried away most plowes here- 
abouts, by which plowes or horses were never in 
my days soc hard to be got as now.”—Notes and 
Queries. 


A Receipt 1n Futt.—A German out West, 
being required to give a receipt in full, after 
much mental effort produced the following: 
“Tish full. I wants no more money. Jolin 
Swackham, mer.”’ This reminds us of a receipt 
once given by a hand (an Jrishman) employed 
in the Advertiser office in this city. When re- 
quested to write the receipt he sat down and pro- 
duced the following : “ I’ve got the money. John 
Burke.”—Portland Courier. 





A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Hen- 
sleigh Wedgewood, M.A.., late Fellow of Chr. 
Col. Camb. Vol. 1. A—D. (Triibner & Co.) 


Peruaps there are no queries so frequently 
started by men of education, none which they are 
more fond of hunting out, than those which re- 
late to the steps by which “ such and such a word 
comes to have the meaning in which it is actually 
found, what is the earliest source to which it can 
be traced, and what are the cognate forms either 
in our own or in related languages.” The author 
of the present work sees the solution of this in- 
quiry in the principle of imitation—that is, when 
a word is made to imitate or represent a sound 
characteristic of the object it is intended to des- 
ignate; and he goes on to show that the expres- 
sion of ideas like endurance or continuance, 
and even of silence itself, may be traced to an 
imitative root ; and thence he argues the possi- 
bility of expressing any other idea on the same 
principle. Such is the theory on which the pres- 
ent Dictionary is based, and which is worked out 
in the etymologies of the various words with con- 
siderable learning and ingenuity, and we cannot 
doubt that the work will take an important place 
among books illustrative of English Etymology. 
—Notes and Queries. 


New Bronze.—The celebrated experimenter, 
Saint Clair Deville, has lately made some rich 
discoveries in the use of aluminum, the produe- 
tion of which has been reduced in cost to about 
eight dollars per pound. By the fusing of ten 
parts of aluminum with ninety of copper he has 
produced an alloy of great tenacity and hardness, 
Of its applications the following isan example: 
the “journals” for the axle of a polishing 
wheel, making two thousand two hundred revo- 
lutions per minute, were made of aluminum 
bronze eighteen months ago ; they have lasted to 
the present time, while bearing surfaces, under 
similar circumstances do not last more than three 
months. It is good also for pistol barrels, and 
is to be tried for rifles and cannon. 
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